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Sir, 


A’ a time when the proposed alteration in our Corn- Laws has 
excited so much discussion in this part of the ad it 
might have been expected that both the supportets and the oppo- 
nents of the measure, would have tried to ascertain the natural 
or growing price of corn in different districts, and on soils of dif- 
ferent qualities ; and that they would have afterwards compared 
the average results with the prices in the exporting countries of. 
Europe and America. . If such estimates had been carefully pre- 
pared in the principal corn-growing counties of the three Sivi- 
sions of the United Kingdom, it would not only fave been 
seen what was the average growing price of grain, but at the 
same time what was the amount of its several component parts ; 
—wages of labour, profits, and rent. The actual cost of the 
different sorts of grain would have been known with tolerable 
atcuracy ; and in fixing the importation rates, the Legislature 
would have had some tangible data to proceed upon. Besides 
this, the public at large would have beén enabled to judge of the 
causes to which it is owing, that grain must hear a higher money- 
ptice here than in the exporting countries~They woald have 
seen what part of the price of a bushel of wheat, for instance, 
was paid to the labourer, to the farmer, and to the landlord ; 
and if any of these classes was found to be actttally overpaid, it 
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might then be a subject of consideration, whether means should 
be taken to remedy the evil; or whether it would be more ad- 
visable to leave its correction to the unrestricted operations of 
individual interest. Whichever alternative should be adopted, 
one good effect would necessarily follow from this information: — 
public opinion would no longer be misled by the interested spe- 
culations of either party; and the blame, if there is any, would 
attach to those who have incurred it. 

Such an investigation necessarily embraces two distinct ques- 
tions.— First, What is the present growing price of grain in 
the United Kingdom? And, second, What are the causes to 
which this price is to be attributed, and which may hereafter 
either advance or depress the growing price ?—Under this last 
branch of the inquiry, it would be of great importance to ascer- 
tain, in what manner the extensive importations of the last 50 
years, and particularly of the last 20 years, have affected both 
the natural or growing price of British grain, and the actual 
price of grain in the British market. Would the price of grain 
have been higher or lower than it has been since 1765, had not a 
single bushel of foreign grain been imported, except in years of 
uncommon scarcity? Should importation be equally encour- 
aged for the next 50 years, at prices below the natural grow- 
ing price in Britain, what consequences may be expected to en- 
sue? 

It is not my intention, however, to enter upon this extensive 
inquiry. I shall confine the remarks which rt peg seare to sub- 
mit to your readers, to the first question only When the su- 

r-growers of the West Indies complained, that the price of 
their commodity was below the natural price—below that price 
which replaced all the expenses of its production, they very ju- 
diciously supported their claim to relief, by exhibiting a state- 
ment of their expenses, even to the, last ring consumed by 
their slaves. So different, however, has been the conduct of the 
County Committees, who lately met at Edinburgh, to take the 
Corn- Laws into consideration, that, if I am rightly informed, 
these gentlemen not only did not bring forward any similar esti- 
mates of the expense of raising corn in Britain, but declared 
that they would not enter on such details, everi when some such 
estimates were offered to their examination. Amidst the variety 
of opinions, which of course were entertained on this point, it 
was wisely resolved to leave the matter wholly to Parliament. 
Should Parliament, however, send back the humble Petitions of 
our Counties, for explanation ;—should the Petitioners, be ask- 
ed, what they really want; and upon what grounds they solicit 
an alteration in the Corn-Laws—it is not easy to say what would 
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be their answer; unless they had recourse to the very measure 
which they ought to have adopted at the outset. 

With segeiadd to the expenses of cultivating grain in Scotland, 
to which only the following calculations are meant to apply, it 
must be sufficiently evident to your agricultural readers, that no- 
thing can be learned, by stating the expense of ploughing and 
harrowing, manure, seed, reaping, thrashing, &c. required for 
any particular kind of grain. Corn cannot be raised for several 
years successively on thesame land, without exhausting the fer- 
tility of even the best soils :—Fallow, or fallow crops, must inter- 
vene, according to the character of the soil and climate; and a 
proportion of every well-managed firm must be under cultivat- 
ed herbage for one or more years. Indeed, it can seldom be ad- 
visable, to take even two corn-crops in succession from the same 
land. It is therefore necessary to bring into view the expenses 
of the whole course of cropping ; to substract from the amount 
the average value of the green crops ; and to apportion the re- 
maining expenses among the different crops of grain, which are 
raised during the course. 

There are two different courses of cropping, generally ap-~ 
proved of and adopted by the best farmers of Scotland; the 
one being a course of six years, suited to a clay soil; and the 
other a course of four years, adapted to a dry friable soil, or 
what is commonly called turnip-land. Several other courses are 
followed in particular situations, and much land is of such a 
quality as to admit an intermixture of the crops of both these 
rotations. But it is thought.sufficient to atteffl to the two for- 
mer only; as it must be easy to apply the subsequent estimates, 
with necessary modifications, to any other course. 

There is not much land in Scptland that can be profitably cul- 
tivated for many years, by either of these courses, without more 
manure than the crops themselvés afford. It is therefore very 
common to retain a part in pasture for two years or more, by 
which it is so much enriched, as to give larger crops, and to 
require less manure when brought again into the rotation. This 
mode of management, however, does not affect the tillage courses 
in any other way; nor does it augment or diminish the expenses 
of the land actually cultivated in any one year. In estimating 
the produce, the land is considered to be of more than common 
fertility, whether this may be owing to its natural quality or to 
amelioration by pasturage; and in the following calculations no 
putrescent manure is supposed to be purchased at any time. 

It must also be understood, that the land is not only of a 
good quality, but in such a stafe as admits of regular manage- 
ment; that no extra mn x is required for erecting houses 
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and fences, for clearing the soil of stones, for drainage, or for 
embankment; but, on the contrary, that every necessary ac+ 
commodation has been provided, and every considerable impe- 
diment removed. It is well known that in Scotland, tenants, 
even upon leases for nineteen years, actually expend consider. 
able sums for some or all of these purposes; and that there are 
few farms which, for the first four or six years of a lease, pros 
duce such crops as fully replace all the charges incurred by the 
cultivator. Hence, besides the ordinary expenses to be exhibit- 
ed in this article, there is in most cases an extra expenditure, 
or loss by deficiency of produce, or both, to be apportioned 
over what may be called the productive years of a lease, and 
which should be replaced with the ordinary profits of capital, 
before its expiration. It is impossible, however, to ascertain 
the amount of this debt, unless in particular instances. In the 
subsequent calculations, lime alone is brought into the account, 
because of its very general application, once at least in every 
period of nineteen or twenty-one years, except a farm be so si- 
tuated, as to obtain the aid of other manures not less expensive. 
If land is so fertile naturally, as to produce the crops to be af- 
terwards stated, without the use of foreign manures of any kind, 
the rent must be advanced in proportion to the sum saved on 
manure. 

There is one circumstance which renders it a matter of some 
difficulty to state with accuracy the expenses of cultivation, even 
upon any particular farm, though under a specified course. of 
management, and still more to extend such calculations to the 
arable land of Scotiand generally. This difficulty arises from 
the uncertain-value of the home consumption, which not only 
varies in price in different years and situations, but, as the ar- 
ticles must in general be estimated, without being brought toa 
public market—the only sure test for determining their value— 
different farmers may value the same articles differently. 

The expenses of cultivation are a good deal varied by the ex- 
tent of the occupation. Ona small farm, they must be, in ge- 
neral, much higher, than on one so large as to admit of a sys- 
tematic arrangement of crops and live-stock, and, in some de- 
gree, of a division of labour. The cultivator upon a smalt 
scale cannot avail himself of the most effective, but in the 
first instance the most expensive, implements and machinery : 
The thrashing-miil, in particular, gives to the farmer of a con- 
siderable extent of land a great advantage over the occupier of 
‘a very small farm. It will therefore be necessary to take a farm 
that employs several ploughs, as the basis of calculation ; and 
‘in order to’ introduce the implements of the best cultivated dis 
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tricts, a farm of 300 English acres, which may be considered @ 
moderate size, may afford a more convenient illustration, than 
a very large or a very small one. 

The capital of every cultivator is necessarily divided into two 

parts, which require to be considered separately. ‘The one is 

artly expended on implements or permanent stock of a more or 
ess perishable nature, and partly vested in the soil :—for this, the 
farmer is entitled to a certain rate of interest, or an annuity that 
will replace that part of his capital by the end of his lease, or 
sooner, if the stock is of so perishable a nature as to require be~ 
ing replaced once or oftener during its currency. In the follow- 
ing estimates, the lease is supposed to be for 19 years ; the most 
common one in Scotland. The other part of his capital is em- 
ployed in defraying the necessary charges as they occur through- 
out the year, the whole of which should be replaced by the 
yearly produce. These two branches of expense are first, both 
in the order of time and in magnitude of amount. 

The next head of expense is rent.* Some confusion of ideas 
has prevailed on this point, as if the amount of rent was not a 
necessary and unavoidable charge upon cultivation, but was, in 
part at least, a voluntary expense on the part of the cultivator. 
Such an idea is equally inconsistent with correct general views, 
and with the details of practice. The cultivator must pay to the 
proprietor of ‘land, as well as to the labourer, and indeed to all 
whom he employs, the market value of their respective commo- 
dities at the time,—or he must withdraw from his profession. 
The circumstances upon which this value depends, it has been 
already observed, form no part of the present inquiry. 

Taxes, direct and indirect, constitute a very considerable 
charge against cultivation ; and some of them, such as the tax 
on property and on farm-horses, are considered directly hostile 
to production. The former description of taxes, however, must, 
in ordinary cases, fall upon the proprietor, and it-is therefore 
only necessary to include their amount in estimating the rent ; 
and the latter would require to be traced through so many chan- 
nels, that it would be almost impossible to exhibit any satisfac- 
tory: statement of their amount; or to calculate the propor- 
tion, in which the charges of cultivation, and the prices of pro- 
duce, are enhanced by the complicated operation of taxes. 

The prices of land- produce, besides detraying all these char- 
ges, must leave a balance to the cultivator equal to the common 


* Rent, as has been justly stated, is that portion of the produce, which remains 
after defraying both the expenses of cultivation and the profits of the farmer. But, 
in point of fact, the rent must be paid, though no such profits should be realized, 
For this reason, itis placed befure:the estimate of {hese profits, 
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profits of trade; that is, it must be sufficient to pay him the 
usual interest of money, to cover his losses, and to remunerate 
him for his superintendance. Though it may seem a solecism 
to place the profits of trade among the expenses of cultivation, 
it is nevertheless sufficiently obvious, that these profits must be 
realized, upon an average of years, as certainly as the expenses 
must be replaced. 

As horse-labour forms a large portion of the charges of cul- 
tivation under the second head, it may be thought the most sim- 
ple and natural course would be, first to ascertain the cost of a 
man and a pair of horses throughout the year, and then to 

‘charge so much a day against the work in which they are suc- 
cessively employed, such as ploughing, harrowing, carting, &c. 
The result obtained in this way would no doubt exhibit the ex- 
pense of any particular operation, in any given circumstances, 
or perhaps of any particular farm, more distinctly than is done 
by the common method of dividing the expenses by the num- 
ber of acres cultivated ; but this mode, besides the obvious ob- 
jection to its minuteness and prolixity, would not give a nearer 
Srimanenatios to the truth, in regard to the cultivation of ara- 
ble land generally. The number of acres that may be cultivat- 

ed by a pair of horses does vary indeed, in different situations, 
according to the nature of the soil and the course of crops, and 
also according as a farm is more or less distant from markets, 
manure and fuel; but from the several statements that have been 
presented from different districts,* it does not.seem difficult to fix 
on what may be termed an average number of acres, both on. 
heavy and light soils. After a careful perusal of these and other 

documents, { am inclined to consider fifty English acres of a 

clay-soil, and sixty acres of a turnip-soil, the former cultivated 

according to a six years’ course, and the latter to one of four . 

years, to be quite as much as two horses usually work in a sufli- 
cient manner, performing at the same time all carriages, that of 
lime included, and having no assistance from supernumeraries. 

With these explanations, which may be necessary for ena- 
bling some of your readers more readily to understand the fol- 
lowing calculations, I shall proceed to state the several articles 
of expense under the different heads already mentioned. 

The following Table is meant to exhibit, under one view, the 
expenses and produce of clay-soils ; and the results will show the 
cost of every bushel of wheat, oatsand beans, in cumulo, and 
then of each kind separately, according to their relative value, 
as assumed by the present Corn-Laws. 


* Husbandry gf Scotland, vol. i. p. 139. 
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ESTIMATE of the Expense of Cultivating Grain in Scotland, on 
Ciay Lanp, under a Rotation of 6 Years, and upon a Lease of 
19 Years. 




















I.—Prrmayenty ann Fixen Srocx for 
a Farm of English Acres. 

12 Horses at 50/., and 1 saddle do. at 401. L.640 0 O | 8 years 

Harness and furniture, 5/. foreach - 65 0 OF 

6 Ploughs at 4/., 2 small weeding do. at 2/. 10s. 

6 pair of Harrows, and 2p. grass-seed do. at 
2i. 10s. and 1 p. brake do. 5/. 5s. - 

2 Rollers 102. 10s., and 2 bean barrows, 2. 2s, 

6 Box Carts at 15/., and 6 corn do. at 41. 4s. 

Stable implements, viz. dung earns eas 
&e. - 

Barn ditto, viz. corn-begs, weights and mea- 
sures, riddles, &e. - 

Sundries, viz. scythes and vein, hited Oven, 
cart ropes, spades, forks and ladders - - 

Thrashing-machine of 6 horses’ pom, and 
fanners - 

Lime 48 bolls, (288 bushels) ) at Qs, ‘6d. = él. 
per acre, and for 300 acres - - 


8.18 11} 


94.14 83 


Il.—Awnvat Payments. 
1 overseer 40/.; 6 ploughmen at 35/.; 2labourcrs at 30/. | 310 O 
Occasional labourers—gathering weeds, —- = 
hoeing, cleaning grain, &c. - 
Wright, smith, farrier, and saddler’s accounts - - 
Millwright for repairs of theashing- mill, 5 per cent. on 
its original value - 
Horses—Oats, 15 quarters for each of the twelve, and 
10 quarters for the saddle-horse 
—in all 190 quarters at 25s 1.237 10 0 
Grass and tares for soiling, 7/.each 91 0 O 
Hay, 1300 stones (of 22 lib.)at 10d. 54 3 4 
Potatoes, yams, or Swedish tur- 
nips, 1/. 10s. foreach horse - 19 10 O 
Seed for 200 acres, viz. 100 under wheat, 50 under 
beans, and 50 under oats, at 25s. per mem rae 
included) = - - - - - 
— for 50 acres of clover and rye-grass - - 
Mowing, hay-making and stacking 25 acres of “clover 
and rye-grass, (the other 25 acres being pastured or 
cut green for soiling by the enery Woamaets), at 
15s. per acre - 
Reaping 200 acres at 123, Incidental charges on the 
field and in the stack. yard, 2s. 6d. - - - 
Expenses at market, and in ae grain, bringing 
home lime and coals, &c. =~ - 
Insurance of house-stock and stack-yard, “end repairs 
of houses and fences + . - - - - 
1364 8 4 
III.—Renr, 5/. per acre, and Direct Taxes 4s. per acre, for 
SO estes. eh Se we eg ee Se” ol 9 O 


Carry over, Annual Charge -- | 2554 5 6% 
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Brought over—Annual Charge 1/2554 5 6% 


TV.—Fanmer’s Prorits , D&S 

On permanent and fixed stock, a- 
* mounting to = « . 1.2887 10 10p.Ct) 288 14 1 
On annual payments L.1364 8 4 
On stock for soiling or 

pasture, and straw- 

yards, 25 cattle (or 

sheep of the same va- 

lue) at 10. - ‘= 250 0 0 


» 161484 Thp.ce| 121 1 7 
On money paid for the first yeat’s 


dung, 800 yards at3s, - + 12000 10pCt}! 12 0 0 


epee 421 15 8} 
Li, 4621 9 4 


° L.\2976 1 2 


Anrincement and Pronucr of 300 Acres of Cray 


Lanp, worth 3l. per Acre. 

50 aeres under summer fallow, unproductive. Bushels| TL. s. d.| LL. s. a. 
50 - - wheat after fallow, 30 bushels per 

acre, or ° . 1500 
50 clover and rye-grass after wheat, 

at 6l. per acre - - — |500 0 0 
50 oats, after clover and rye-grass, 

2 
2h 


48 bushels per acre - 400 
50 beans after oats, 27 bushels p.acre 1350 
50 wheat after beans, 26 bushels p. acre 1500 


500 Total grain 6550 


at 8.171s. per bushel, [2676 1° 
2976 1 oF 


a 


According to the rates fixed by the present Corn Laws, one bushel of wheat 
should be equal to 14 bushel of beans, or to 3 bushels of oats, The cost of each 
of these kinds of' grain may be therefore ascertained thus, — 

50 acres under wheat, afterfallow 1500 bushels, 
50 + ditto - after beans 1300 

—— 2800 
50 - under beans 1350 bush. = 900 
50 + under oats 2400 bush. = 800 


4500 bushels of wheat raised at an expense 


of L.2676 1 2% = 11.893s. per bushel. 
By the same mode of calculation, the cost of beans is 7.9293. 
Abd of oats + - 


Which is, in round numbers, for Wheat, 12s.— 


- 5.964s. = 
Beans, 8s.—and Oats, 4s. p. bushel. 


As I am well aware how liable such calculations must always 
be to challenge, I shall add a few observations on each of she 
four branches of the expense account ; certainly not with the 
absurd expectation of satisfying those who may peruse the table 
merely for the sake of finding faults, but for the better purpose 
of removing any very material objections which it is not impro- 
bable may at first sight present themselves even to candid readers. 
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1, Permanent and Fixed Stock. 


With regard to the articles placed under this head, I pre- 
sume there will be little difference of opinion, unless it be con- 
cerning the lime. The saddle-horse is needed for the person 
who transacts the purchases and sales of the concern; and for 
supplying the place of any of the work horses that may be occa- 
sionally laid aside by accident or disease. It cannot be consider- 
ed as a gratuitous charge for the accommodation of the farmer 
himself. Instead of unnecessarily augmenting the number of 
implements, several very useful ones are altogether omitted, be- 
cause they have not yet been generally adopted. Among these 
may be mentioned straw-cutters, corn-bruisers, pedestals for corn- 
stacks, steelyards, and steaming utensils. The prices, however, 
of most of the articles of this account, vary a good deal in differ- 
ent parts, sometimes occasioned by their particular construction, 
but more frequently by their materials and workmanship. Upon 
examining the prices at Edinburgh, it will be found that ilie 
charges in the table are very moderate. ‘The price of a cast- 
metal roller for instance, at Edinburgh, is 182. 18s., common 
wood harrows, from 3/. $s. to $/. 10s., carts from 16/. to 18/., 
and bean barrows from 25s. to 28s. In two instances out of 
three, I think it'will hardly be denied, that a thrashing machine 
of asix-horse power, actually costs the farmer a great deal more 
than has been charged. hether it be worked by horses, by 
water, by wind, or by steam, there are always other charges to 
‘defray than the bare cost of the machine itself. In most cases, 

‘indeed, the horse-course, the water-lead, and the tower for one 
worked by wind, have been made wholly at the expense of the 
tenant; and this outlay very often exceeds the cost of the ma- 
chinery itself. 1 have tithe tenants expend four times the sum 
charged beth upon wind and water mills. But as it is true on 
the other hand, that by the employment of these powers, thcy 
saved the labour of their horses, and might somewhat diminish 
their number, I have thought it best to confine the charge to 
what, in cvery case, must be incurred, whatever may be the im- 
pelling power. A well constructed thrashing machine, of the 
most advantageous dimensions for a farm of $00 acres, growing 
so considerable a proportion of wheat, and at least one winnow- 
ing machine to work separately, cannot be got for less than 1704. 

It is certainly true, that the sum charged for lime will not be 
required in every case. There may be many instances where 
only a part of a farm is limed in the course of a lease, and a 
few where lime is never used at all, at least if it has been applied 
before. ‘Those farms which ‘have within their reach an abuudant 
supply of sea-weed, of towns’ dung, or of shell-marl, may pro- 
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duce the crops stated in the table, without incurring so great an 
expense for lime, or indeed any expense at all. But, in such 
favourable situations, will the rent be no higher than 3/. per 
acre? It is well known, that such land, producing no greater 
crops than have been calculated on, actually pays a much higher 
rent. The sum charged for lime must be considered as includ- 
ing the expense of foreign manure of every kind ;—if the soil is 
so fertile, that no such auxiliary is necessary, the rent will un- 
questionably be advanced in proportion. Your readers will find 
in Sir John Sinclair’s Husbandry of Scotland, and in the Coun- 
ty Reports, numerous instances of a much larger sum per acre 
having been expended on lime in the course of a 19 years lease, 
jn most of the counties of Scotland. So far from this article 
being considered an overcharge, I believe many of your readers 
who know that lime is often carried from 20 to 30 miles, will say 
that the half or more of the expense of carriage should also 
have been charged. 

‘The annual charges made under this head, are sufficiently in- 
telligible. The horses are understood to be renewed at the end 
of 8 years; and 12% per cent. is accordingly carried to the right 
hand column, A horse purchased at 5 years old, will indeed 
work for more than 8 years, but he will seldom be fit for 
the work here allotted to him after 13 years of age; and, be- 
sides, some allowance should be made for accidents and diseases. 
The expectation of a horse’s life, to adopt the language of ac- 
countants, is stated sufficiently high at 13 years, and of his 
work at 8 years. Of the articles supposed to be renewed every 
6 years, some may last a little longer, such as the rollers, and 

erhaps the cart-wheels, but the greater part will not last so long. 

t would be mere trigqpg to affect precision in these matters.— 
The thrashing mill is calculated at 19 years purchase, the dura- 
tion of the lease; and its-value, at the end of that time, is com- 
monly inconsiderable. ‘The cost of the lime, it is evident, must 
be returned in the course of the same period. It is of no con- 
sequence at what time the money was expended, whether in 
the first year or the eighteenth, the amount niust in either case be 
divided among all the years of the lease; or a higher charge must 
be made if it is to be all returned in a few years, which comes 
just to the same thing. It is almost unnecessary to add, that 
the annual charges under this head, do not include interest, 
which is absorbed in the charge made for profits under the fourth 
and last one. ‘ 


2. Annual Payments. 
The first article of this account will probably excite a feelirg 
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of indignation in the breasts of those sagacious persons who have 
taken pains of late to convince the public, that the farmer of 
the present day is still little better than the menial servant of the 
landholder ; and that in point of fact the latter is just as much 
the actual corn-grower, as when the soil was cultivated by his 
bond-men, with stock provided by himself. But as I can con- 
ceive that some of your readers, whose notions are not pervert- 
ed by feudal maxims, may nevertheless think this a gratuitous 
charge, and that the profits allowed to the farmer must be un- 
derstood to cover this article, I shall beg leave to call the autho- 
rity of Dr Smith to my aid. 

‘ Common farmers’ (says this celebrated writer) ‘ seldom em- 
ploy an overseer to direct the generat operations of the farm. They 

merally too work a good deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, 

rrowers, &c. What remains of the crop, after paying the rent, 
therefore, should not only replace to them, their stock employed in 
cultivation, together with its ordinary profits, but pay them ihe wages 
which are due to them, both as labourers and overseers. Whatever re- 
mains, however, after paying the rent and keeping up the stock, is 
called profit. But wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, 
by saving these wages, must necessarily gain-them. Wages, there- 
fore, are in this case confounded with profit.’— Wealth of Nations; 
B. I. Ch. VI. In a former part of the same chapter, the profits of. 
stock are expressly distinguished from ‘ the labour of inspection and 
direction. ’ 

But it is not meant to go this length. The distinction be- 
tween the farmer who directs and superintends the management 
of a farm, and a confidential servant who attends to individual 
operations, is sufficiently obvious. Upon a farm of 300 acres, 
employing 6 ploughs, and frequently a number of men, women, 
and boys, in different parts of it, 1 do not well see how such a 
person can be spdred, without a much greater loss than the 
sum charged for his wages. It is very well known that this 
servant is often the hardest working man upon a farm—the 
earliest and the latest all the year over—indeed merely a servant 
of all work ; at one time filling the place of anabsent plough- 
man, at another time sowing, building corn-stacks, feeding to 
the thrashing mill, &c. Ifa farmer with a capital of more than 
4000/, chooses to do all this, it,would be very unfair to grudge 
him so small a sum as 40/. of yearly wages. Ten times the 
amount is readily allowed in such calculations to the clerks of a 
merchant, without any one ever imagining that their wages: 
should be deducted from the ordinary rate of mercantile profit. 

Some of your readers may think my allowance ‘of oats to the 
horses rather extravagant. On this point they will fiad a varie- 
ty of statements in the County Reports, and in Sir John Sin- 
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elair’s Husbandry of Scotland. Indeed, by some of the Right 
Hon. Baronet’s correspondents, oats seem to be almost entirely 
proscribed ; and the expense of maintaining a working-horse 
is stated lower than that of a well fed milk-cow. Yet I ima- 
_ such of your readers as expect to. have an acre ploughed 

aily throughout the year by a pair of horses, or other work 
done in that proportion, generally find it necessary to feed with 
oats, beans or barley, three times a day, for eight months in the 
year, while the horses are at hay or straw, the latter of which, 
it must be observed, is understood to be their principal fodder ; 
and twice a day for the other four months, when at grass or 
tares. Besides, it must be considered, that a part of the oats, 
often the greater part, is light grain, such as is driven out by 
the fanners in cleaning the marketable grain, and that the re- 
mainder is seldom of the best quality. On this account, the 
quantity may be somewhat more, and the price a little lower al- 
so than have been usually charged. * 

I can assure your readers, that many of my neighbours’ hor- 
ses, as wellas my own, eat half a bushel each daily for at least 
six months in the year, and are often fed three times a day tilk 
all the turnips are sown, though amply provided with clover and 
ryegrass in the stable or straw-yard, for a month or six weeks 
before. ‘To say the truth, notwithstanding all this expense, they 
are often miserably reduced before the end of this most labori- 
ous season. 

It will be observed, that only 100 stones of hay are allowed 
to each horse, which, with careful management, may serve a- 
bout twelve weeks, or at most three calendar months. out of the 
eight, during which they can have little dependence on clover 
or tares in this climate. No charge, however, is made for this 
straw, though bean and peas haulm is very little inferior in va- 
ue to hay. But the results are no way afieeted by allowing the 
straw and dung to compensate each other ; and the calculations 
are less complicated, and indeed agree better with the actual 
practice, unless\near large towns, where straw is sold, and town- 
dung purchased. In such situations only do, straw and dung 
bear an ascertained value, as wellas corn; the value of the 
straw should, in this case, be added to the acreabie produce in 
corn; and, on the expense side, it would be necessary to set a 
price upon the straw consumed by horses, in the same manner as 
upon the hay, and also to charge the price of the dung pur- 


* Three feeds a day for 8 months or 243 days=729 ; and 2 feeds 
for 4 months or 122 days=244 ; together 973: And 15 quarters, or 
120 bushels, at 8 feeds to the bushel, give 960. 
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chased during the course. But such calculations can hardly be 
of much utility when it is considered, that neither straw nor 
dung are articles of sale to any extent over the country at large. 
’ The insurance on stock, and repairs of houses and fences, 
the last article under this head, is perhaps the only one about 
which practical men’ may differ much in opinion; and I readily 
admit that it is somewhat uncertain. For my own part, I con- 
ceive it stated sufficiently low—much lower, indeed, than my 
own experience and observation would justify ; especially if you 
take into account the numerous instances of new buildings, and 
additions to old ones, done wholly at the expense of the tenant. 


3. Rent and Direct Tazes. 


With regard to the latter, it may suffice to observe, that I in- 
clude under this article all public and local imposts which fall 
upon the occupier of land, merely as the occupier ; and which are 
paid, not voluntarily, like taxes on consumable commodities, 
from the tenant’s income or profits, but from his gross produce, 
in the same manner as rent or tithes. Upon this principle, 
taxes on house-rent and windows, for instance, are to be placed 
upon the same footing with taxes on wine, tea and sugar. A 
farmer possessing a capital of four thousand pounds, will com- 
monly pay a good deal on all these articles, but he may increase 
or diminish this payment as he pleases. It is quite a different 
thing from the payments which he must necessarily make as a 
farmer, such asa tax on his work-horses, and on a saddie-horse, 
(if his farm is above a certain.rent), road-money, schoolmaster’s 
salary, &c. In so far as these taxes are known at the time of 
contracting with the proprietor, it is quite the same thing to the 
tenant whether he pays them separately from the rent, or a rent 
so much higher, which the proprietor and the Government had 
sn agreed to share between them. It is the landlord in 

th cases that ultimately pays these taxes, unless new ones have 
been imposed during the currency of the lease; or the amount of 
the former ones have been carelessly overlooked by the tenant at 
the time of fixing the rent. 

In Scotland these taxes are not very heavy; but, as some- of 
them vary in their amount, in different counties, it is not easy 
to ascertain the average rate per acre. In stating them at 4s., 
Linclude part of the property tax on farmers, that is, its excess 
above its proportion to their actual income. As they cannot 
throw this excess upon the consumer, it must be paid, like other 
direct taxes, by a diminution of the rent. 

The average rent itselt—hat surplus which remains after re+ 
placing the charges of cultivation, and the ordinary profits of ca 
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pital to the cultivator, it is by no means easy to 'condescend on, 
with any just pretensions to accuracy ; whether it be estimated 
in raw produce, or in money. Some ingenious calculations were 
offered to the public on this point about $8 years ago, by Mr 
Wedderburn of St Germains, but they will by no means suit 
the present time; and, indeed, as his fundamental principles 
were grossly erroneous even then, his method of dividing the 
produce between the land, the farmer, and the proprietor, can 
never afford much assistance to practical men. ‘That I may not 
be accused of rashness in making this assertion, let me tell such 
of your readers as have not seen his pamphlet, that the share 
of the produce allotted to the farmer by this gentleman, does 
not in the least degree depend upon the amount of his capital, 
but upon the extent of his farm, (which, it seems, ought rare- 
ly to exceed 120 Scotch acres), and upon the amount of its 
gross produce. According to the prices in 1754, a farm of 120 
Scotch acres is said to have required a stock of 200/., and the 
yearly expense of management was 100/.; upon this Mr Wed- 
derburn allows the tenant the very handsome profit of 100/.; but 
only in case he is fortunate enough to occupy land that produces 
five bolls and a half, Linlithgow measure, per acre, on an aver- 
age, of wheat, peas, barley and oats. As a drawback on this 
liberality, his neighbouring farmer, who happens to possess land 
so much inferior, that the average produce is only 3 bolls per acre, 
though his stock and annual charges are supposed to be the’ 
same, i allowed a profit of only 31J. 16s. Dr Smith would 
have told Mr Wedderburn, that, in a free country, nothing 
could have prevented the farmer of the poor land from over- 
leaping his neighbour’s fence at the end of his lease, and com- 
ing in for a share of the spoil. The profits on these farms 
would liove been equalized, in the first place, by the competition 
of farmers; and if their profits had still stood so high as 651. 
iSs., (ihe average of 100/, and $11. 16s.), or about 22 per cent. 
on their capital of 300/., there can be little doubt that the com- 
petition of other capitals would have speedily brought them 
down nearer to the level of other trades. 

‘It is unnecessary however to speculate about what ought to be 
the rent ; it is enough if we could know what actually is the rent 
of land producing the crops stated in the table. Upon this point 
I will not dispute with such of your readers as may think S/. per 
acre either too high or too low, taking a sort of average of the 
last 7 years, throughout the principal corn counties of Scotland. 
I shall only beg leave to refer them to the latest Reports present- 
ed to the Board of Agricuiture. Far less do I think it necessa- 
ry to combat the citizen who exclaims that the avarice of land- 
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holders and the folly of tenants have raised rents sohigh. One 
thing however I shail beg leave to tell him, that he will not pay 
a farthing more for his quartern loaf on that account. — 
can be more ridiculous than to say that high rents occasion hig 
rices ; it is needless to refer to the author of the Wealth of 
Nations, or of the Essay on Population, to prove so clear a 
point, as that high prices, such as we have had for the last nine 
ears, (I may say for the last twenty years), are the sole cause of 
high rents, and not the consequence of high rents. Probably 
some of your readers will stare if I should venture to say 
that our extensive importations, so long as we could import, 
have been one principal cause of high prices, and consequently 
of high rents. Wheat, for instance, under this system, has 
cost the consumer 88s. 11d. per quarter, upon an average of 
nine years from 1804 to 1812, both inclusive; and for four of 
these years, no less than 105s. 5d. Why then should he ex- 
claim against the landlords and farmers of Scotland, if they 
have agreed for such a rent as assumes about 96s. per quarter to 
be the average price of the next nineteen years? When I 
come to state the component parts of the cost of grain, it will 
appear to what amount any diminution of rent would reduce 
growing price of grain. 

It is well known, however, that in agreeing for a nineteen 
years’ lease, neither the landlord nor tenant confine their views 
to the price of grain alone. If land of this quality will not 

$l. an acre under-a tillage an it is probable it may pay 

it by grazing. So long as the products of grass land maintain 
their value, the price of corn will not altogether determine the 
rent of land. If we should suppose soa nell eapable of pro- 
ducing 180 lib. of beef or mutton per acre, and the price to be 
sevenpence per pound, then 5/. 5s. per acre will fall to be divid- 
ed between the landlord and tenant. If we may take the as- 
sumption of the property-tax act for our guide in making this 
division, the landlord will receive two-thirds, or $1. 10s., and 
the tenant 1/. 15s. per acre.- Permanent pasture may be a very 
bad thing for the nation at large, especially while a great pro- 
rtion of our best arable land is kept in that state; but there 
is no other way of bringing it under tillage, than by making 
that the interest of the parties concerned. I need not add, that 
if such land was cultivated according to the alternate and con- 
vertible systems of husbandry pretty common in Scotland, the 
_ quantity of butcher’s meat and dairy produce would not be in 
the least diminished, while the growth of grain would be vastly 
rset than it is. The consumer therefore would not pay a 
igher price for these articles.—The first step that must be taken 
to make corn cheap, or at least moderate, is to encourage its 
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growth, by enabling the corn-grower to withstand the competi- 
tion of the grazier. Whenever an abundant supply of corn’ 
is grown, the price must be comparatively moderate, in spite 
of all the landlords and tenants of the kingdom. Of this there 
is sufficient evidence at the present moment. So long as con-_ 
sumers chuse to pay 8d., }0d., and even a shilling a pound for 
butcher-meat, which in other countries is considered a luxury,’ 
# corresponding rent must fall to the landlord. It is childish in 
such people to expect to buy the finest wheaten bread at 2d. per 
pound; and not less so to expect this from any reduction of” 
rent. It actually costs more to produce it, though not a shilling 
was paid as rent. 
4. Farmer’s Profits. 


On this point there is little need for remark. The first sim 
of 2887/. 1s., and the last one of 120/.,* compose a distinct 
capital, on which the tenant is unquestionably entitled to the 
common profits of trade. The only objection I can see to this 
is, that if we suppose the lime to be purchased in equal propor-. 
tions during the first six years, or during the first course of 
cropping, the charge of 10 per cent. should not commence till 
the end of the third year, that is, from the medium of six years, 
Perhaps a. part of it may not be wanted till even the second 
course. But it will always be a tenant’s interest, if he purchases 
lime at all, to have it applied as early in his lease as possible. The 
longer he delays, his produce must be less than it would be; and. | 
at a late period of his lease, there may not be time for a return ‘of 
his capital before its expiration. I do not therefore allow much 
weight to this objection. If a tenant keeps the money in his 
pocket for the first five or ten years, his produce must. be less 
during that period than it has been rated in the table. 

With regard to the other two sums, amounting to 1614/. 8s, 
4d., it may be said by a superficial reader, that no profit should 
be charged on them, as they are chiefly obtained from the year- 
ly produce of the farm. On this ground, it has been usual to 
deduct the seed from the estimated produce, as if the seed and 
thé crop were obtained at the same instant. Surely, it is scarce 
ly necessary to say, that in the first year, and indeed in every 
year, the seed-corn is an expense that ought to be distinguished’ 
as much as the clover and rye grass seed. It can make no difs 


* No charge was made for this article under the Ist or 2nd heads: 
It is the price of the dung purchased the first year, commonly from 
the former tenant, and it is expected to be returned in the same man- 
ner at the end of the Jease. But the sum is advanced from the capi¢’ 
tal of the tenant in the mean time. 


7 
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ference, that the farmer often uses the produce of his farm in the 
one case, and perhaps sends to England or Holland for it in the 
other. His wheat, committed to the ground in September, does 
not return to him for a twelvemonth ;—during that period, he 
inight have employed the price of it in yielding a profit. The 
same thing is true of the oats and other artis consumed by 
his horses. As the greater patt of this sum, however, is, or 
ought to be, returned within the year, I have only charged 7§ 
per cent. on the whole. _ 7 

I am aware of another objection that may be made to my al- 
lowance of profit. The tenant has a house, free of rent; and in 
the horse-labour, the carriage of his fuel is inclided. This is 
very true; and if one cannot find something on the other side 
of the account, to compensate these advantages, the value of 
them must certainly be deducted from his profits. This disco- 
very, however, will not cost much trouble. It must be known 
to your readers, that every acre of a farm, on which rent and 
expenses are chargeable, does not prodtice either grain or other 
crops. All the land; occupied by buildings, fences, roads, and 
stack-yards, which is included in this farm of 300 acres, should 
have been deducted, before dividing it into six parts, if it had 
been possible to ascertain the average extent of them. If we 
should suppose it to be 10 per cent., then 30 acres actually pro- 
duce nothing, and 5 acres must be deducted from each of the 
50 acres: If only 5 per cent., then 2% acres of beans, 2% acres 
of oats, and 5 acres of wheat, have been. improperly placed to 
the credit of the farm,—the value of which will aot be compen- 
sated by house-rent, and carriage of fuel. 1 do not see that any 
thing else in these oe can be supposed to benefit the tenant, 
or to form a deduction from his profits. Not even the milk of a 
tow has been allowed him. 


. According to the Table, the total expense of cultivation, in- 
cluding rent, is 29761. Is. 23d., or very nearly 9/. 18s. 5d. per 
acre: Rent and taxes deducted, it is 6/. 14s. 5d.: Rent and tax- 
és, and farmer’s profits, deducted, it is 5]. 6s. $$d. This last 
sum may be called the neat expenses of cultivation per acre, 
which must be incurred in every case, according to the most 
prodoctive management of such land as has been taken for the 

asis of the estimate, and which mist be replaced in the first 
instance, whatever surplus may remain for the tenant and the 
landlord. It must be observed, too, that this is the expense of 
every acte; and that as 1 acte in 6 is under fallow, and unpro- 
_ ductive, the expense of that acre must be defrayed from the pre= 
VOL, X¥. NO, 58, L 
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duce of the other 5; that is, from 4 acres of grain, and | acre 
of clover and rye-grass :—Thus, 

6 acres, at 5l. 6s. $4d. = $11. 17s. 9d. + 5= L.6 7 6} 
being the expense of every productive acre. 

In the table, I have valued the clover and rye-grass at 6. per 
acre, which is fully as much as could be got for this crop, were 
it sold upon the ground, or‘converted into hay. If it is consum- 
ed by the farmer’s own stock, 2s is most commonly the case, 
the profit upon that stock and the expenses of management be- 
ing deducted, it is believed, the neut returns, from an acre of 
clover and rye-grass, cannot be rated quite so high as 67. Hence 
the charges on the 4 acres in grain will stand thus. 

Expenses, chargeable on 5 acres, as above, L.31 17 9 
Deduct the value of 1 acre of clover and ryegrass, 6 0 0 


Chargeable on 4 acres of grain, 1.25 17 9 
which is 6/. 9s. 43d. for each of the 4 acres under wheat, beans, 
and oats, besides the ordinary profits of trade on the farmer’s 
capital, and the rent of the land. 

Now, the sum charged as profit, is 4217. 15s. 8id., or 11. 8s. 
14d. on every acre; and for 6 acres, $/. 8s. 9d. But as the land 
under clover and rye-grass, does not pay its own proportion of 
the expenses, the whole profits must be charged upon the 4 a- 
cres in grain, which add 2. 2s. 2d. to every acre. 

The same thing must be done with the rent. Thus, 6 acres, 
at 3/. 4s.= 19/. 4s.; which sum being all chargeable on the ¢ s- 
cres of grain, adds 4/. 16s. to each of them. ' 

The charges on every acre of grain in this course of cropping, 
are therefore— ; 

1. Expenses of cultivation, + - L6 9 4} 
2. Profits of trade, - - - 3 8g 
3.. Rent, and taxes, + - - 416 0 


Lis 7 6% 
which, for the 4 acres, is L.53 10 $ 
By the latter part.of the Table, the produce of these acres, 
reducing the beans and oats to wheat,—is _ 
. 2 acres wheat, - 56 bushels 
1 ditto beans, 27, = 18 
1 ditto oats, 48, = 16 


90 bushels 


of wheat, at the cost of 531, 10s. 3d.. or very nearly 11s, 10d. 
per bushel. 
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The produce of'4 acres being in wheat 90 bushels; that of 
1 acre is 224 bushels; and this, I believe, is a high enough aver- 
age for clay-land at the given rent, in the best cultivated coun- 
ties of Scotland. It must be noticed, at the same time, that the 
average of the land actually under wheat, is 28 bushels per Eng- 
lish acre. 

If, to avoid fractions, I may take the cost of a bushel of wheat 
at 12s., its component parts are nearly as follow. 


per Bushel. per Quarter. 
Expenses of cultivatioh, - LO 510! = Le 7 0 
Farmer’s profits, - - 0 1103 - 01510 
Rent, and taxes, - - 0 4 3} - 114 2 
Lo 12 0 = L416 0 


It was my intention to have offered similar estimates applicable 
to Turnip-soils: But as this paper has already extended farther 
than I expected, I shall delay this for the present. If these re- 
sults approach nearly to the truth, the conclusions to which they 
lead in considering the expediency of an alteration in the pre- 
sent Corn-Laws, are sufficiently obvious and irresistible. The 
only material diminution in the growing price here estimated, 
must fall upon rent. If that were reduced 25 per cent., wheat 
could not even then be grown at less than 10s. 10d. per bushel, 
at least not until this reduction had after many years operated 
upon the articles charged under the expenses of cultivation, in 
the price of the most of which rent is indeed a component part. 
But I will not detain your readers with such spectatons the 
thing is impracticable, so long as the products of grass will afford 
in many instances as much rent as has been charged; and so long 
too as the taxes on land amount to at least one-fourth of the value 
of its neat produce. Of the gross produce, by these calculations, 
nearly one-half, or the value of one-half, must be returned to the 
soil, something more than one-third is assigned to the landlord, 
and something less than one-sixth to the farmer. I am, &c. 

April 1814. L, m, pn. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, on 
the expediency of selling Grain, by a combination of Weight 
with Measure, gc. 

. [Inserted by desire of the Society.] 
Grain.—Tue Committee having met and deliberated upon 
the matters referred to them, are unanimously of opinion, That 
L2 
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in sales of Grain, weight and measure ought to be combined ; 
that is, the quantity ought to be delivered by measure, but the 
price ascertained by weight. There is no other method 
which, for common practice, the productive quality can be so 
well known. A boll by measure of poor, ill-filled grain, yields 
much less nutritive matter than a boll of good quatity well fill. 
ed; and a given weight of poor, ill-filled grain, though more 
bulky, produces much less nutritive matter than the same weight 
of good grain well filled; which arises from the husk bearing 
a much greater proportion in bad grain than in good. So that 
either of these methods, taken by itself, affords a very imper- 
fect rule. But a boll, by measure, of a certain weight, comes 
much nearer an ascertainment of the actual quantity of valuable 

roduce. 
: This method of fixing > price by weight, affords a stron 
stimufus to the cultivators of land to raise grain of the best sad 
most productive quality, by procuring seed of the best kinds, 
changing it frequently, and cultivating the ground in the most 
perfect manner,—as good cultivation adds greatly to the weight, 
as well as the quantity, of grain. This is a matter of the high- 
est importance to the country ;' as thereby the general produce 
of grain will be considerably increased. * 

1e weighing of the grain, too, will tend, im @ great de- 

gree, to counteract the practice of a certain dexterity, which, 
it is well known, some measurers of corn have acquired, of fill- 
‘ing the measure with a smaller quantity of grain than can be 
done by others. So that this is a most beneficial practice, whew 
considered in reference to rendering dealings more equitable be- 
tween man and man. And no other mode of ‘sale ean afford 
such just and correct data for striking the Fiars of Grain, or 
fixing the Assize of Bread. 

The practice recommended has long obtained in some parts 


* This is strongly confirmed by a table inserted in our last Num- 
ber (page 9.) from which it appears, that, in place of an increase of 
50 per cent. upon the quantity of meal produced from a boll of oats 
Weighing 15 stones, compared with the produce from a boll weigh- 
ing 10 stones, which would be the exact proportion according to the 
weighit, there is an increase of nearly one hundred per cent., owing to 
the husk bearing a smaller proportion to the total weight in good 
grain than in bad; and that (with a view to the produce in meal) if 
the heaviest grain mentioned in the table, is sold by measure alone, 
there will be a loss of 100 per cent.; if by weight alone, there will 
be a loss of fifty per cent. ; but if by a combination of weight: and 
measure, as-proposed in the report, the fair value will be got, which 
will rise, by an increased ratio according to the weight of the graim 
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of England. And in some cases it obtains in Scotland also ; * 
particularly with some extensive dealers, and with distillers and 
maltmen, who make their purchases at a certain rate per boll, 
on condition that the boll shall turn out to be of a specified 
weight ; stipulating, at the samé time, that a certain sum per 
pound shall be paid in addition to the price per boll, far every 
pound it exceeds the weight specified; and that a rateable de- 
duction shall be made in case of deficiency. i 

The general adoption of this practice is therefore most desir- 
_ able. And in that view the Committee are humbly of. opinion, 

that it well merits the recommendation of the Highland Society, 
whereby the attention of cultivators and dealers may be called 
to the subject, in those districts of the country in which the 
weight of grain is little attended to. ' 

Meal.— While it is the opinion of the Committee, that grain, 
in its unground state, ought to be sold by a combination of 
weight with measure, they are, at the same time, clearly of o- 
pinion, that, when ground into flour or meal, it ought to be sold 
by weight alone, agreeably to the present law. And due atten- 
tion will no doubt be paid to the conversion of*this article in 
the Tables of Equalization propased in the General Report of 
the Committee. 

Potatoes, c.—The Committee come now to consider another 

ies of food, next in importance to grain, viz. Potatoes. 
are, in Scotland, generally sold by measure; but the 
Committee are.of opinion, that they ought always to be sold by 
weight, on account of the great difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual quantity by measure; arising principally from the differ- 
ence occasicned by Potatoes of different sizes being mixed toge- 
ther in different proportions. 
'- here is an art too, in filling measures of potatoes, as well as 
measures of grain, especially potatoe measures of the smaller 
sizes. Besides, it is hardly possible to measure potatoes with- 
out heaping to a-certain extent. But the Committee are clear- 
ly of opinion, that all kinds of heaping, in potatoes or other 
articles, ought to be abolished, as giving occasion to the great- 
est uncertainty, and being not unfrequentiy a cover for imposi- 
tion. And so sensible were our ancestors of the inexpediency 
of measuring provisions in this way, that one of the objects of 
the act 1618 was toput art end fo a practice, which had for- 
merly taken place, of selling malt, bear, and oats by heaped 


eer 
‘arrots, Turnips, and all other vegetables used for food, may 
be sold by weight also. 


* In several of the western counties of Scotland, this has long been the establish- 
ed practice, 
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Conclusion.—But although the Committee are of opinion, 
that, in sales of grain, measure and weight ought to be combin-~ 
ed, and that potatoes and other vegetables used for food ought 
to be sold by weight; yet they are doubtful whether matters are 
yet in a situation to propose any legislative regulation on this 
subject. And it occurs to them, that, before any thing of that 
kind is attempted, especially as to the sales of grain, it might 
be desireable to have some experience under the simple and uni- 
form set of standards now proposed. ill, perhaps, that can be 
done at present is, to turn the attention of the country to these 
matters, so as information may be procured to warrant a legis- 
lative regulation upon the subject at some future period, if that 
shall be deemed expedient. At any rate, it appears to the Com- 
mittee, that, if any proposition is to be brought forward at pre- 
sent for regulating sales by weight, it ought to be done by a 
separate bil Joun Tait, Convener. 

Highland Society Chambers, 

Edinburgh, 16th December, 1813, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Produce of Meal from a given weight of Oats. 
Sir, ; 
; From the 18th November to the beginning of February 
last, I thrashed and milled ten stacks of Oats, measuring from 
21 to 26 bolls each, amounting in whole to 239 bolls.. The qua- 
lity of the whole was indifferent, and the weight consisted of atb 
Jess than seven varieties, from 11 stones 10 lib. to 12 stones 10 lib. 
By the table (in your last Magazine) I ought to 
have had from the mill, of meal - - 
But the county where I live uses a firlot by Mr 
Bald’s tables, 3 per cent. greater than the 
Linlithgow standard, therefore add 3 per cent. 


25,» 
19% $ 


But there may be deducted by the table, on ac- 

' count of early milling, th part; as this last 
season has been drier than common, take ,*,th 
only, or Pic? at - - 


I got from the mill - 192 2 
Ishould havehadbytableasabove 191 1 


0 0 
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—making a difference only of two pecks and one lippy. I have 
only to say further, that the oats were all manufactured at one 
mill, at nine separate times, and were dried in various parcels, 
none of which amounted to a chalder. 
Iam, &c. 
28. March, 1814. B. B. 


[The following Communication came too late for insertion in our last Number.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


. On the Assessment for Roads in Ross-shire. 
IR, 

In your last Number, being No. 54, the gentleman who 
transmitted the Quarterly Report for Ross-shire, took occasion 
to inveigh in pretty direct and broad terms against the landlords 
of that county, on account of a measure which they deemed ex- 
pedient for improving their roads, in the level and more improv- 
ed districts of the county, under the acts of Parliament which 
they had previously obtained for the commutation of the statu- 
tory services on the highways into a pecuniary consideration. 

As the writer of the Report (although he has entered into 
the detail of the measure which has been adopted, at some 
length) has not given an account of what led to the adoption 
of it, or given any weight to the circumstances which made it 
altogether inexpedient, if not impracticable, for the heritors of 
the county to have entered into the views of the Easter Ross 
Farmer’s Club, I hope I shall stand excused, if I should tres- 
pass a little on your room, in endeavouring to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the heritors of Ross-shire, from the accusation which 
this writer has been pleased to bring against them. ‘They are 
accused of illiberality in their general conduet, of narrow-mind- 
ed policy, and of placarding in advertisements liberal encour- 
agement, which their conduct does not verify. ‘These are heavy 
accusations, when proceeding from a person holding himself out 
as the organ of the Easter Ross F’armer’s Club. 

It is too well known, to require illustration, that by the law of 
Scotland, all tenants, cottars, and others able to work, are re- 
<n to come out for six days in the year, to make and repair 
the highways within their several districts; and to bring their 
cattle, horses, and carts, and the tools with which they usually 
labour the ground, to assist in this necessary operation; and no 
tax was imposed by these laws on the proprietors of land for this 
purpose, except in the case of their leing occupiers of land as 
farmers. 
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It is also equally well known, that as improvements in agrix 
culture advanced, it was the general wish of the peopleto have. 
their services commuted to money, so that farmers or others la- 
bouring the ground, would not be liable to be taken away from 
their a employment at an inconvenient time ; and trades- 
men and labourers expected to derive an advantage, in so far as 
the commutation was below the usual rate of their daily earnings. 

n the year 1807, the heritors of the county of Ross applied 
to Parliament, and an act was obtained, commuting these ser- 
vices to money, at a very moderate rate. If they were wrong, 
or acted illiberally towards their: tenants, it was at this time ; 
but a complaint has never been made. From the fund which 
this commutation has produced, a considerable extent of excel- 
lent road has been made in many of the districts, and, in some; 
considerable debts have been contracted by the trustees, to enable 
them to proceed more expeditiously. 

In a subsequent act, which the county obtained in 1810, some 
improvements were introduced on the clauses of the preceding 
act, which further experience rendered necessary ; but still these 
were intended for the purpose of commuting the services and la- 
bour that were exigible in kind, from tenants and other occupiers 
of land, tradesmen and labourers, to ‘a certain rate in money: 
No plan was ever suggested or thought of, to make the commu- 
tation acts a vehicle for imposing a tax on landlords or proprie~ 
tors of land, farther than as occupiers. The proprietors have 
not, however, escaped being taxed under two — acts of 
Parliament, for the purpase of joining with the Parliamentaty 
Commissioners for Highland Roads and Bridges, in the expense 
of constructing variots roads and building bridges within the 
county. Since the year 1805, they have, under the authority 
of those acts, paid for these purposes upwards of 17,000/.; and 
by the act which has lately passed the Legislature, they will have 
yet to pay not less than 21,000/. for the same purposes. It can- 
not be alleged, that the tenants have been called ee to contri- 
bute one shilling towards these objects; nor will it be thought by 
persons who have not some personal dislike to the gentlemen 
who drew up the deeds, on considering these circumstances, 
that the proprietors have been illiberal in their contributions, 
towards the opening communications through the county. 

What the counties of Inverness and Moray may have done, 
when they adopted the measure of procuring the authority of 
the Legislature, for raising money from the tenants and others, 
in lieu of their statutory services on the high roads, I do not 
profess to know, having never seen either of their acts ; but if 
they procured powers under such acts to assess the proprictors 
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of land, it could not be as a commutation of statutory services, 
as they were not liable to such. That they may have chosen to 
assess themselves in aid of this fund, seems highly probable; but 
that other counties, who have proceeded on a different principle, 
and passed their commutation acts for that express purpose, and 
no other, should be accused of illiberality and injustice towards 
their tenantry, for not following a system which never was sug- 
gested, or occurred to them, seems to be a harsh mode of judg- 
of their conduct as a public body. 

e measure which has given so much umbrage to.the author 
of the observations alluded to, took its rise from the admitted 
insufficiency of the funds which the commutation produces in 
these districts, where heavy loaded carriages are much used, for 
driving corn to shipping ports, lime, coals, and wood, and other 
commodities, and where no turnpikes have as yet been established, 
and where the roads require to be formed on an expensive plan. 
Many of the tenants in that district of the country have long 
leases, and are as much interested in the state of the roads as 
the proprietors are. ‘ , 

In Spring last, the heritors of the county, found it necessary 
to apply for a new act, to correct some inaccuracies which had 
crept into their former acts of assessment, and to insure the con- 
tinuation of these assessments for such periods as were consider- 
ed necessary to complete the several lines of road and bridges, 
in which they were to be assisted by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. An idea was suggested, and universally approved, 
of getting a clause inserted, to increase the rates of commuta- 
tion of statute labour, on farms exceeding 20/. per annum of 
rent, in such districts as the trustees should find their funds in- 
sufficient for making the necessary roads within the district; but 
in no case to be increased rece 4 double the present rate, or to 
remain longer in force, than for the express purpose for which 
it was required. It was never intended to make any other alter- 
ation in the preceding commutation acts than this, which would 
be obtained by a single clause for that special purpose ; and yet 
the subject is treated by this Reporter, as if it were the first time 
the plan for commuting the statute services was brought into ac- 
tion. He states, * The Club seeing the illiberal footing on 
* which the tenants of Ross-shire were intended to be placed, 
* compared with those in Inverness-shire and Elginshire, resolv- 
* ed, and did present a petition to the heritors of the shire, 
‘ when convened for the purpose of reviewing the bill to be 
* brought into Parliament; in which petition, they expressed their 
* opinion on the expediency of increasing the rate of assessment, 


f even to the extent proposed ; and also the willingness of the 
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* tenantry to bear their proportion ; at the same time praying 
‘ that the proprietors would take a share of the burthen on them- 
‘ selves, as in Inverness-shire and Elginshire.’ Here, the pro- 
priety of increasing the rate of assessment, beyond which the 
act does not go, is clearly admitted ; but, because the general 
meeting of heritors did not come in to the views of the Easter 

Ross Farmer’s Club, nor abandon the principle on which they 
had hitherto acted, which would have been inconvenient and 
even impracticable in the circumstances of the case, they were to 
be thus branded with terms of the most unmerited reproach. 

Had the suggestions of this gentleman been attempted to be 
put in practice, in place of inserting in the bill that was under 
the consideration of the county, a single clause for the purpose 
in contemplation, a new act would have been necessary, repeal- 
ing the first commutation act in fofo, and all the clauses in the 
act of 1810, which bore on this subject; and proceeding on an 
entirely new principle, " which the heritors of the county at 
large would be assessed for.the making and repair of the paro- 
chial and district roads, with a power to collect from their te- 
nants with their rents, such proportion thereof as the act should 
specify. 

Mf the gentlemen of the Easter Ross Farmer’s Club, who au- 
thorized the petition to the heritors, had been aware of these 
circumstances, and had they considered that there are no tolls 
in the county, it is scarcely probable that they would have made 
the application they did; and when it is considered, that the 
heritors were by the bill, which was then under their view, pfo- 
curing Parliamentary authority for the continuation of an as- 
sessment on themselves of upwards of 3000/. per annum, for 
seven years to come, for the purpose of opening communications 
through the county, it is likely they would have refrained from 
proceeding as they have done. 

It might be inferred from reading this Report, that the coun- 
ty of Ross was singular in making their tenants pay a pecuniary 
consideration in lieu of their statutory services, and that in all , 
other countiesy the examples of the counties of Inverness and 
Bigin had been followed by the imposition of a considerable part 
of the tax on the landholders: But it is believed, that whatever 
assistance may be given by the heritors of other counties, in aid 
of the statute labour funds, for making and repairing the paro- 
chial roads, that few of them have donee the plan that has 
been chalked out for the imitation of the county of Ross by this 
writer. In the very able and complete Agricultural Report of 
the county of Berwick, Mr Kerr, in stating the various assess- 
ments, as laid on landlord and tenant, says, (page 54), ‘ He 
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€ (the landlord) pays the half of the very small tax appointed 
‘ for the salary of the parisl schoolmaster, and half of the light 
¢ assessment which is levied for support of the parish poor. The 
* tenant pays the other half of these two last mentioned trifling 
* taxes, and the whole of the conversion money, instead of statute 
‘ labour due from his possession for repairing parish roads, which 
¢ is likewise paid by landlords, so far as they may occupy or 
* cultivate their own Jands:’ Which is exactly the case with the 
county of Ross; with this difference, that the farmers in Ber- 
wickshire are subject to tolls. 

How far it was either proper or just for the Reporter of the 
state of Agriculture in Ross-shire, to make the observations that 
are included in his report, upon the conduct of the heritors of 
that county, on their procuring the act of Parliament alluded 
to, I shall now leave it with the public to judge. 

Your inserting the above statement of facts in your next Num- 
ber, will be an act of justice ; and oblige your constant reader, ' 

15th July 1813. A Ross-suire HEriror. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Introduction of the Erica Herbacea, and other hardy exo- 
tic Heaths, as Winter, and particularly, early Spring Food, for 
our Mountain Flocks. 


Sir, 


TueEReE are few greater desiderata in agriculture. or farming, 
than a moderate quantity of nourishing food, for our mountain 
flocks, in early spring,. before the native heaths, grasses, and 
other plants, which occupy these elevated regions, begin to send 
forth their new shoots and foliage. Our native-heaths, erica vul- 
garis, erica tetralix, and erica cinerea, which constitute the chief 
ood of sheep on our moors and mountains, are, no doubt, all 
evergreen shrubs; but their leaves and small branches are ex- 
tremely torpid, and void of succulence, at the very season when 
opposite qualities are so much required, for nourishing the sheep 
that browse on them. The extreme branches, particularly of 
the old and tall plants of native heath, are, generally, many of 
them killed by the frost of almost every winter ; anil in severe 


ones like the last, almost the whole leaves of every plant of na- 
tive heath, in exposed situations, have become withered, and 
been deprived of every degree of succulence,—the plants having 
the appearance, in the: end of March, of being killed or cut 
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off, down to the strong wood near the ground; consequently 
cannot, for a considerable length of time, afford any nourish- 
ment almost whatever. 

Though many of our native plants be valuable as food for 
live mak, in the seasons of their growth and succulence; yet, 
it is to be recollected, that several exotics rank higher than an 
of our natives, as food for man, as well as for domesticated ani-. 
mals. The different cultivated grains are all foreign plants ; so 
is the cultivated red clover, trifolium sativum. Turnip, brassica 
rapa, though it be sometimes found native in England, in a ve, 
ry diminutive state, in corn fields, yet must be admitted to 
grow, when introduced into Scotland, as luxuriantly as in any 
country in the world. This plant, together with red clover, 
both exotics to Scotland, form the basis of the present so justly 
admired convertible husbandry of this country. A plant, there~ 
fore, is not to be rejected, merely because it is a foreign one. 
The different sorts of turnip, succeeded by cultiv herb- 
age, now afford winter and spring food for live stock, in our 
lower, and even middle districts; while our mountain flocks, 
though they survive the winter, are often starved, or reduced to 
@ very poor condition, after the snows are gone, from the tor- 
pid state of vegetation of the native plants of our upland re- 

ions, for several weeks at that season, when sheep always suf- 
fr most.—Therefore, to introduce plants into our mountain 
districts, which, at that critical period of the year, would afford 
nourishing food to our mountain flocks, is certainly an object 
meriting at least attention, and a fair trial—where the means,of 
obtaining the end are not expensive, seem probable, and in our 
wer. 

To effect this purpose, there are several exotic heaths, whose fo- 
liage is much greener, fresher, and more succulent, in winter and 
spring; and which seem to stand the severity of our climate bet- 
ter than our native sorts do, ‘These are, the erica herbacea, eri- 
ca ciliaris, erica vagans, and crica Mediterranea. The first men- 
tioned of these heaths, it is believed, has never, since its intro- 
duction into this country, been known to have been affected, in 
the smallest degree, by our severest frosts. It resisted those of 
last winter, in a northern exposure, in Mr Henderson’s nursery 
here, without receiving the smallest perceptible injury ;—conti- 
nuing perfectly fresh, green, and healthy, when our native sorts, 
growing along-side of it, under circumstances perfectly similar, 
were quite'torpid, -and‘a good deal cut by the weather. The EZ. 
herbacea is found native on the Alps of Switzerland, and the moun- 
tains of Germany, oftén growing on rocky precipices. It is a 
beautiful, small, somewhat procumbent, evergreen shrub; thick- 
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set with small branches and leaves. It forms its blossoms in 
autumn, which are then of a light green colour. .These conti- 
nue shut up during winter; but, as soon as thé snow goes off, 
the flowers, which are of a bright, rich, red colour,—or purple, 
tipped with brown,—burst forth. This, in the native habitats of 
the plant, seldom happens till the month of April, though in 
this country often as early as February. It was in flower all a- 
bout Edinburgh this season, in the last week of March; and in 
fall blossom, in the first week of April—which is much later 
than it generally flowers here. ‘This shrub grows on any soil, 
though it prefers peat. It is propagated in any manner a shrub 
can be, with the greatest facility, by layers, cuttings, or seed. 
In fact, it propagates itself by its wood, as well as its seed. A 
plant spreads itself abroad, all around, in a horizontal direc- 
tion; and wherever it touches the ground, takes root, and esta» 
blishes itself; from which peculiarity, Dr Richardson may claim 
it as a species of fiorin. It would be hest introduced on our 
mountains, by sowing the seed in the first instance. An ex 
periment might be made,: by enclosing a piece of moor ground, 
of a dry peaty soil; say only 20 yards square, (400 sq. yards), 
at about 600 to 800 feet above the level of the sea, will a 

turf wall, six feet high. ‘The ground might either be entirely 
dug over, or spots of it here and there; and the seeds sown, 
and raked in, as soon as they ripen, which will be in May or 
June, at the latest. All stock ought to be excluded for a year 
or two, till the plants get strength and size. When a consider- 
able quantity of seed has been collected, it might be sown, raked 
in, and allowed to take its chance on places, where there is nei- 
ther heath nor we sort of herbage ; which waste spots are too 
common in most of our mountainous tracts. 

In the course of not oat years, this beautiful, interesting, 
and seemingly useful little plarit, so hardy in winter, so forward 
in spring, agreeing so well with, and accommodating itself so 
readily to, our climate, would probably cover the nakedness of 
the land, spreading over these unsightly, unprofitable wastes, 
and affording a nourishing food for the sheep of these districts, 
at a period of the year when they are always in distress, more 
or less, for want of it. There is a variety of this plant (Carnea, 
flesh-coloured), which is equally hardy, flowers at the same time, 
and carries more blossoms than the Fistema, but seems some- 
what less free growing, and has fewer leaves. The Carnca wilt 
probably be considered the most showy plant; the Herbacea seems 
the most interesting and useful. The flowers of the Erica Car’ 
nea cover so much of the plant, that nothing almost but blossqm 
ean be seeri when it is in full bloom, The flowers are numero: 
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on the extremities of the branches of the Zriea Herbacea. The 
leaves grow in whorls, generally of four leaves each, around the 
branches, among the blossoms, and all below them, on the whole | 
wood of the former year. The leaves are smooth, straight, nar- 
row, pointed ; flat above, and furrowed below ; fleshy, or of con- 
siderable substance for their size. This shrub appears to possess 
an energy and hardiness similar to those of the Siberian Crab 
apple ; and as it would probably gradually lose that energy and 
earliness, of course, if raised from seeds the produce of plants 
growing in this country, on account of the comparative mild- 
ness of our winters to those of the Switz Alps and German 
mountains, it might be advantageous to get seeds from its na- 
tive haunts, or from plants reared in the same climate, This 
change in the constitution of the plant would not, however, pro- 
bably take place, to any considerable degree; for several gene- 
rations of it, raised from seed the produce of plants grown 
from sced reared in this country. There can be little Soult, 
however, that a change would ultimately take place, and first in 
respect to energy, and earliness in flowering. 

The Erica Ciliaris is a low plant also, but more upright than 
the Herbacca. It flowers late, sometimes not till September. 
Its leaves however continue fresh and green during winter and 
spring, and were not cut by the frost of the last winter. It is a 
native of Spain and Portugal. 

The Erica Vagans is a taller plant, and a native of Cornwall, 
The leaves of which, at least of the young plants, continue fresh 
during winter; but the branches of the tall old plants have been 
cut and even split by the frost of last severe season. There 
is however much more green fresh leaf: on it than on our native 
sorts. ‘ ) 

The Erica Mediterranea, a native of the South of Europe, 
grows as tall, or taller, than our Erica Vulgaris, and flowers 
immediately after the E. Herbacea. It produces many flowers 
and fresh leaves. The latter have stood the severity of last win- 
ter, excepting on the cope of plants. About a fourth of each 
plant may be cut and withered. 

'This last plant, and the E. Herbacea are by some considered 
not specifically different. If, however, they be varieties only, 
they are strongly marked as such, _ 

These plants all flower, and, it is believed, mature their seeds 
here. The Erica Herbacea, and E. Ciliaris, may certainly be 
tried in this country as food for our mountain flocks, with a 
reasonable prospect of success; the Herbacea, with an almost 
moral certainty of its proving useful. 

It may be asked if sheep relish the plant, and if it agrees 
with them ; also, if it bears cropping and bleeding with their 
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teeth. These facts, it is believed, have not been ascertained, and 
can only be presumed, by reasonably conceiving it may not be 
more intolerant of the teeth of sheep than our native heaths 
are; and that, had it been deleterious to, or refused by, them, it 
would probably have been included by Linnzeus and his disciples 
among the plants these animals reject ; which it was not. But, 
admitting these points doubtful, and that the facts cannot be 
known without trial, the question then is, do the circumstances 
and facts already known and stated in this paper, of the nature 
and qualities of this shrub, warrant the propriety of making a 
fair experiment, by rearing a ay of it sufficient to enable 
us to determine the relish sheep have for the plant, and its con- 
geniality with their constitution ? 
I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
7. Piershill, Edinburgh, JoHN SHIRREFF. 
12th April, 1814. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Different Qualities of Lime. 


December 20th, -1813. 


Tue following important facts and observations, are submit- 
ted to ‘the consideration of farmers, builders, and others. inte- 
rested in the use of Lime. | 

That celebrated chemist, the Bishop of Llandaff, has ascer- 
tained the following facts from no less than 46 different experi- 
ments, made upon ee limestone by es in different 
parts of Europe: That when provers calcined, it loses 9-20th 
parts of its specific weight, but that it recovers its original 
weight, by an exposure to the atmosphere, usually in the pro- 
portion of a twentieth part each of the first five or six days: 
And Dr Anderson maintains, that it even loses 2—3rds of its 
weight in burning ; but if spread out to the air, recovers it in 
one day. ‘This however depends greatly on the purity of the 
lime; as, when it is intermixed with sand or flint (silica), it loses 
less by burning, and recovers its lost weight sooner, as these 
substances are little affected by either the fire or the atmosphere. 

When pure quicklime is properly calcined, it yields fully three 
bolls of powder for one of shells; and at five bolls per ton Lin- 
lithgow barley measure, it yields 15 bolls of powder. But there 
are some limes in extensive sale, that will not yield more than 
two bolls powder for one of shells, owing to their being inter- 
mixed with sand, flint, or clay; and when this is the case, a 
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fon of limestones will not yield more than $4 bolls of shells, or 
6 of powder, and that of impure quality. But the useless weight 
is not all the loss the purchaser sustains, as impure lime has ge. 
nerally an injurious mixture of ochre, sulphur, or magnesia, in- 
corporated in it; and from the uncertainty of this intermixture, 
neither the farmer knows what quantity he puts on his land, nor 
the builder how to proportion his cement, so as to give stability 
to his work, or credit to his professional character. 

In plaster work, impure lime is peculiarly dangerous ; as, when 
it is combined with flint; it is scarcely possible to detect it by 
the eye (it being almost equally white both in its native state; 
and when burnt, as the lime itself is); and the extraneous mat+ 
ter contained in it has a tendency, not only to change the co- 
Jour of the plaster, but to oecasion scales and cracks in it, from 
the irregularity and feebleness of its operation. : 

Neither does the impure lime fall into so fine a powder as the 
pure; nor does it combine so intimately as a cement, or a coat 
of plaster ; nor does it dissolve the vegetable matter in the soil 
so completely: and,»as a manure, it is often lost, by its adhering 
to the sand, and sinking with it below the reach of the plough. 

The well-known lime-quarries in the parishes of Cults and 
Kettle, afford a striking illustration of these facts. 

The main rock contains six beds of as rich_« lime as is im 
Britain ; but the two uppermost strata (nicknamed sclute and 
dirt-leaf) are so contaminated with clay, that they only yield 
2-Srds of the powder which the others produce. 

‘To the northward of the main rock there are several others 
of inferior quality ; but from the inequality of their mixture with 
flint and sand, they cannot admit a fair analysis, but yield about 
two bolls powder for one of stone, while the lime of the main 
rock exceeds three of powder. 

Now, suppcse three carts go to these quarries in the same 

day, and each is loaded with a ton of the ive limes, i. e. 
one with that of the six pure strata, one with all the beds mix- 
ed together as usual, and the third with burnt sclute, or lime 
from the flinty quarries, and that they carry home the lime to 4 
distance of twelve miles ; what are their respective values ? 
__ The carriage of a ton in each, cannot be estimated at less 
than eight shillings, including tolls, and thus the value of the 
carriage of the pure lime per ton is 8s., and as it contains five 
bolls shells and fifteen of powder, every boll of the powder 
costs 64d. 

The second, being that usually sold, (from its mtermixture 
with the sclute), will only yield 124 bolls powder, and costs 8d. 
per boll carriage; while the sclute and flinty lime, by themselves, 
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will only produce 64 bolls of powder, and cost 144d. in carriage, 
of an impure mixture ; and thereby the difference of the price of 
carriage alone, betwixt the best and the worst, exceeds the whole 
value of the lime at the quarries. 

Pure lime requires more than its own weight of water to slack 
it; whereas, that which is intermixed with sand slacks quickly, 
and with one half its weight of water; so that a purchaser car- 
ries home his pure lime in safety during heavy rain, when his 
carts: would be set on fire with the flinty lime. 

« In order to give an option of all the varieties of these limestones 
to purchasers, the tacksman of Pitlessie mining quarry proposes 
to work them of three distinct qualities. 1st. ‘The siz pure stra- 
ta by themselves, leaving the sclute unquarried, as a roof to 
the workings. 2nd. The whole beds intermixed with. the sclutes 
as has always been done. And, 3rd. The sclute and flinty lime 
by themselves. The first to be sold at 2s. 8d. per boll; the se- 
eond 2s. 7d.; and the last.2s., with id. on each, of discount, on 
prompt payment. 

- It appears proper to observe, that it was the first of these 
which occasioned so much discussion in the Farmer’s Magazine, 
1804, and which was ultimately attested by Mr Headrick and 
Mr Steele; to contain 99 parts in 100 of pure lime; and by 
Sir George S. Mackenzie, as containing 98 to 98% parts; and e« 
ven the residue was declared to be tar or coal, and so to be eva- 
porated in the burning. 

The roads to the kilns will be highly improved, both in their 
direction and elevation; and purchasers may have it delivered 
to them at their homes daily, or even by water carriage, in any 
part of the Friths of Tay or Earne, in boats, containing only 
40 or 50 bolls each, the same day that it is burnt. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Planting of Trees. 
Sir, 

In your August Magazine, I notice a paper from A. S., 
modestly inquiring for information on the following topics :— 
I.. What are the soils and situations adapted for different trees ? 
iI. At what distance from each other should young trees be 
planted ?— And in order to encourage others to give him instruc+ 
tion, he afterwards throws out any loose hints he himself had 
gathered on the subject. , 


Mr M. E.. in your November Magazine,.has afforded some 
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useful hints in answer to A. S.; and no doubt he is right in say- 
ing, that plantations on high exposed ground require to be clos- 
er-than on low and flat land. His observation on the larch, 
Scotch fir, and beech, is just; although, I believe, had he sub- 
stituted spruce in place of Scotch fir, he would have found it to 
answer fully better ;—at least such is the case in the North, as 
the Duke of Athole has also observed. As to beech, I never 
knew it to thrive at above 1000 feet of height. Mr E. is also 
correct when he says, that those trees do not do well where the 
black earth is so thick as to keep the roots from getting into 
the subsoil. 

But, Sir, I must own I am not so well pleased with the next 
paper by E. S., who, instead of information, makes only some 
qraens remarks. As to the first question being indefinite, 

. S. did not probably mean to inquire after the soil of garden 
and orchard trees, as every body knows théy require a richer 
and finer mould than forest trees. And even as to the latter, 
instead of information, A. 8S. is barely referred to Nicol’s Ca- 
lendar ; and with a similar reference he gets quit of the first 
query. 

As to the second question, that of distance, E. S. makes some 
observations,—that the nature of the soil, the climate, and the 
exposure, should first be known: Also, whether the plantation 
be for timber, or intended as a screen, or if single ornamental 
plants are required. Yet if he had intended to give informa- 
tion, he might have done it on the supposition of each of these 
cases. 

Whatever E. S. may say or think as to the act of Parliament, 
the rule there as to the trees mentioned, and in common situa- 
tions and soils, is excellent ;—nay, A. S.’s suggestion of 12 feet 
is even better. I myself, on good sheltered ground, from the 
too close planting aahe by thie advice of a nurseryman, have 
suffered a very considerable loss. They were planted at four 
feet distance ; and “a storm of snow, with frost, coming on, 
while they were about four or five feet high, laid a great many 
flat to the ground ; whereas; if they had been planted at 12 feet 
distarice, the snow very probably would have done less hurt. 
At present there are some good trees among them, but the great- 
er number are crooked, branchy, and flat.in the head. In one 
place I had planted 1800, where now there remain not above 
300 good trees ; and I have no doubt, that had they been plant- 
ed at the above mentioned distance of 12 feet, they would have 
had both more air and more nourishment, and might at this 
day have been all alive and much finer trees. 

Spruce, balsam, and*silver firs, if meant either for timber 
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shelter, or beauty, should be planted at the distance of 15 feet ; 
and, for immediate shelter, may be interspersed with Scotch firs, 
to be timeously cut out. If those trees are planted thicker, they 
grow up bare and unsightly, affording little more shelter than 
as many ship masts, and their timber of course is trifling. 

E. S. says, that the multiplied branches of a bushy tree are of 
little value in the estimation of a mechanic. I, however, once 
got no inconsiderable sum from a mechanic to have the liberty 
of thinning the branches of some old ashes; he getting the 
prunings. Besides, no tree will be bushy, if carefully and time- 
one pruried. 

is next remark is upon what A. S. mentions to have learn- 
ed from an agricultural writer, viz. that the roots of trees en- 
countering one another retard their growth; and he adduces 
A. S.’s instance of the fir plantation at Collington, to prove the 
idea absurd; for, says he, A. S. acknowledges they were planted 
at 8 feet asunder, and yet had arrived at a full size. Now, 
says E. S., very cogently, it is clear those trees have suffered 
nothing from thick planting, and the interweaving of their 
roots. But will E. S. venture to say, that had they been plant- 
ed at 12 feet distance they would mot have been earlier at their 
full growth, and bigger than at present? Their roots no doubt 
would encounter, even at a greater distance than 12 feet; but 
surely, the fewer roots they have to encounter, the more food they 
will be at liberty to draw from the soil. 

The Duke of Athole,. in his late observations on the larch, 
says, ‘ One tree (he had cut,) measured 106 feet; two 107; 
* and one 109 in length; but this last being drawn up by stand- 
‘ ing too close, did not contain so much solid wood as the first.’ 
Now, these trees may be said to have been full grown; yet one 
of them, drawn up too close, was deficient in timber. From 
which instance there can be no doubt, that had all been original- 
ly planted thiriner, so as to have had the benefit of more air and 
more aliment, all would have been bigger, and have contained 
more timber. Single trees planted for ornament, are the most 
beautiful; afford the best shelter ; and, when designed for tim- 
ber, and timeously branched, they will afford the greatest quan- 
tity of solid wood. Copse wood, indeed, may be planted pretty 
thick without much hurt; as may be cypresses, did our climate 
allow of them. 

‘The error, as Mr E. S. justly observes, ‘ is not in allowing 
* the roots of trees to encounter one another, but permitting 
* too many roots to feed upon the soil.’ And he might also 
have added, that when trees are planted too thick in any soil, 
the same consequence will follow as that of putting too many 
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sheep into one enclosure: the whole food will soon be exhausts 
ed; and the trees, like the sheep, be shortly in a poor situation. 
Plants drawn up too close in a nursery, never make good trees. 
Neither will trees planted too close afford good timber. Give a 
tree air and room to spread its roots in search of aliment; and, 
in common soil and exposure, it will soon produce valuable tim- 
ber: But wherever planted too close, the great number of trees 
soon exhaust the food ; and from close corrupted air disease is 
produced, and (if-I am allowed to say) the gaol fever is fostered 
among them. , 

As to some other observations about turnips, &c. I wave any 
remark upon them, as being useless to the reader, and not to 
the question ; and so I conclude with a few hints to A. S., in 
answer to his queries. 

Ist. Good garden soil and garden situations will answer all © 
kinds of fruit trees. The apple, though it detests till, will grow 
in pretty strong clay. 

2nd. In high exposed situations (from :1000 to 1200 feet), and 
in hungry soils, plant larch and spruce. Both prosper in hilly 

ounds; and, wherever juniper plants grow, they will grow. 
All affect high grounds where mists and fogs are frequent. And 
to defend against winds, belts of hagberry, mountain ash, and 
Scots fir, may be planted. 

8rd. Lower down, again, and wherever whins and broom are 
common, plant Scotch fir, beech, birch, elm, hornbeam, plane, 
American pine, &c. &c.; and to defend against prevailing 
winds, plant the hagberry, mountain ash, Scotch fir and alder, 
as close as you like. 

4th. On lower, flat, and richer land, plant oak, walnut, ches- 
nut, American elm and ash, acacias, &c. &c. These may be 
intermixed with evergreens at pleasure. And against prevailing 
winds, Scots fir, hornbeam, beech ; and in moist places, spruce, 
willows and poplars, in hedge-rows. 

5th. In wet, mossy, and spouty soils, birch, alder and willows, 
particularly the Huntingdon and cane willow, black and white 
poplars, spruces, &c. and also basket willows. 

‘One remark I add, as to filling wp vacancies in young plan- 
tations, and I have done. I have known gentlemen fill up va- 
cancies in 7 or 8 years old plantations with young larches, as 
being quick growers; but they are soon choaked from want of 
air, and by the drip of other trees. From suchlike foolish at- 
tachment to thick planting, I have known many fine larch, nay 
eak plants, sacrificed to no good purpose whatever. 


W. L.- 





On the Cause of Rents in Trees. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cause of Rents in Trees. 
Sir, 

Havine been a good deal conversant in sales of wood of 
different kinds, | have frequently heard experienced Joiners com- 
lain, that a tree was shaken. When I asked, what was meant 
by the term ‘ shaken,’ they generally pointed to what had the ap- 
rance of a rent in the trunk, grown over again with the bark, 
like a closed wound upon the body. The effect was clear enough; 
but with regard to the cause, I never could learn more, than that 

the shaking was occasioned by high winds, or lightning. 

Since the late severe frost, I have had occasion to examine 
some large elm trees ; and was surprised to find the trunks of se- 
veral newly rent through the centre, from side to side, and ge- 
nerally from the top to the bottom. I observed one tree, with a 
long trunk, nearly 20 feet, rent in the way I have mentioned ; 
and four old elm trees growing nearly together, all rent; the 
open space upon the outside being about three quarters and half 
an inch in width. Some of these trees were two feet, and one 
of them two feet and a half diameter. From the result of m 
observations, therefore, I attribute the cause neither to hig 
winds nor lightning, as is supposed, but to an extreme degree 
of frost, such as we lately experienced ; and have every reason 
to believe, the rents newly made, will, in the course of a few 
years, be grown,over with new bark; and every tree, so rent, 
considered by joiners as a shaken tree, 

Jedburgh, \st February, 1814. R. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Certificates of the Weight of Turnips grown in Ayrshire. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr Grorce Rosertson, to the Ricut 
Honouras_e Sir Joun Suncrarr, Bart. 


* As we have proved it by our practice, 
** No argument like matter of fact is.” Huprras. 


* Sir, Irvine, Bower Lodge, February 7, 1814. 
€ Ir any thing can convince your unbelieving Thomas-kind 


of people, they ought to be convinced, by the enclosed attes- 
tations and reports, 
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* We are proposing to give a premium this year, for the best 
Carrots raised in the field. We had last year upwards of 18 
tons an acre; but this was considered as inferior to former crops 
on the same land, this being the third crop in succession.’ 





“* Kilwinning, ‘7th December, 1813. 
** We, the Inspectors, appointed by the Ardrossan Farmers’ 
Society, for the parish of Kilwinning, for the inspection of ‘Tur- 
nips, and Draining,—having inspected a field of turnip, belong- 
ing to the Right Honourable the Earl of Eglinton, consisting of 
13 acres ;—when, upon one fall being ‘veighed, the common 
turnip weighed. 9 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lib. * without shaws; and the 
Swedish turnip weighed 7 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lib.+ without shaws: And 
‘we consider the whole field equally regular. 
| Axexr. Maccown, 
James Spier.” 
“« REPORT. 
Anpw. Mituer of Carsehead, ae. 
Rost. Kerr of Kersland, ‘ mer 


Who being called by Mr Andrew Wyllic, farmer in Munoch, to 
inspect his field of turnips, on said farm of Munoch, agreeable 
to the printed regulations of the Ardrossan Farmers’ Society ; 
which inspection was made by us on the 24th day of November, 
1813: And herein we subjoin our opinion, and mode of pro- 
ceedings, in terms of the Society’s printed instructions: viz. - 

‘* 1st, Proceeded to inspect the culture and management of the 
crop s and found the land to have been wrought in a proper 
style :—the seeds, a mixture of white and red ;—the crop stand- 
ing mostly to the red top ;—the seed put into the ground from 
the 6th to the 12th of June ;—the dung laid into the bottom of 
ean at the average distance of 27 inches betwixt drill and 

rill. 

‘© 2nd, We next proceeded to take a view of the whole field ; 
and fixed upon four different places, and measured off a por- 
tion of ground at each place, which we considered to be the 9- 
verage of the field, to the best of our skill; and caused the 


* 75 tons 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lib. per Scotch, or 60 tons per English 
acre. 


+ 58 tons 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lib. per Scotch, or 46 tons 7 cwt. 1 qr. 
4 lib. per English acre. 
The English reader will find the weights, per English acre, suffi- 


ciently near the truth, by taking four Scotch acres to be equal to five 
English. sa 
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same to be lifted, and cleaned as clean as the nature of the sea- 
son would admit:— Weighed first the bulbs; then the tops or 
leaves ;—and found, that the quantity so weighed amounted to 
75 tons per acre, in proportion to the quantity of ground mea- 
sured, of bulbs ;—and the tops or leaves, at the same propor- 
tion, weighed 22 tons 2 cwt. per acre: So that, taking the above 
statement for data, one fall of ground produced 9 ewt. | qr. 14 lib. 
avoidupois, of bulbs ;—and the tops or leaves, 2 ewt. 3 qr. 1 lib. 
6 oz. nearly;—being in whole 97 tons, 2 cwt. of bulbs and leaves 
on every acre.—Upon the whole, your Reporters are of opi- 
nion, that great credit is due to Mr Wyllie, for his exertions, in 
hoeing, cleaning, and having his crop in the most approved 
style, both with respect to the manner in which the ground has 
been laid off; as also the future management: And we are hap- 
Ry to say, that nothing has been neglected on the part of Mr 
Vyllie, to have his crop finished on the most approved plan ; 
but from the late storms, and heavy rains that have fallen, with 
a severe frost now set in, the tops or leaves must have fallen 
greatly away. ‘ Anpw. MILter. 
Roperr Kerr, ” 


*¢‘ REPORT. 
Anvow. Mitter, of Carschead, / 
‘ Dalry :— 


Rosr. Kerr, Kersland, 


Who being called by Mr George Renton, foreman at Blair, to 
inspect a field of turnip belonging to Colonel Blair; which in- 
spection was made by us on the Ist day of December, 1813, a- 
greeable to the printed regulations of the Ardrossan Farmers’ 
Society: And herein we subjoin our opinion, and mode of pro- 
cedure, in terms of the Society’s printed instructions, &c. &c. 

“* tst, Proceeded to inspect the culture and management of 
the crop; and found the land to have been wrought in a pro- 
per style:—the seeds. sown about the middle of June, consist- 
ing wholly of the white top, except a few Swedish scattered 
through the field; the dung spread, or laid into the bottom 
of the drill, at the average distance of 26 inches betwixt drill 
and drill. 

“< 2nd, We next proceeded to take a view of the whole field, 
and fixed upon four different places, and measured off a portion 
of ground at each place, which we considered to be a fair average 
of the field to the best of our skill, and caused the same to be 
lifted and cleaned as clean as the nature of the season would ad- 
mit. ist, Found the tops or leaves to be nearly gone; caused 
what remained to be taken off; then weighed the bulbs, and 
found that the quantity so weighed, produced 8 cwt. 2 qrs, 
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244 lib. per fall: So, taking the above statement for data, one 
acre produced a weight of 69 tons 15 cwt. 0 qrs. 10 lib. of bulbs ; 
the tops or leaves, from the severity of the weather, were complete- 
ly gone. Also proceeded to inspect a field of Swedish turnip, 
in the manner before stated, and found them to be rather a thin- 
ish crop. The account given was owing to bad seed; but found 
them to contain a weight of bulbs equal to 30 tons 13 cwt. $ 
rs 6 lib. per acre. Upon the whole, your Reporters’ opinion is, 

on much credit is due to Mr Renton, for his exertions in com- 
pleting bis crop in such a handsome style, according to the most 
improved system. 

Anpw. MiLter. 

Rosr. Kerr. ” 


*¢ Having, upon the 12th of October last, received the order of 
the Committee of the Farmers’ Society of Ardrossan, for inspect- 
ing the different fields of turnip and best drained lands in the 
said parish of Ardrossan ;— 

“* We, the under subscribers, with the greatest pleasure, accept 
of the appointment, being fully satisfied of the laudable designs 
of the Society to promote the Agriculture of the country. Ap- 
plication having been made to us, we, in consequence of the 
foresaid order, have inspected the different lots we found within 
the bounds of said parish, beginning with Mr George Young, 
farmer in Ittington, part of whose lots of turnip, owing to the 
dryness of the season and soil, did not braird the first sowing, 
and of course had to be sown a second time; yet, even under 
that disadyantage, a tolerable crop, beyond what naturally could ' 
have been expected. 

‘¢ 2nd, We next inspected a field belonging to Mr Barclamore, 
farmer in Bushby, some of which were yellow, but mostly of 
the red top ; most of which was an excellent crop ; but, owing to 
some wet parts of the ground, could not be expected to be as 
close a crop as on dry lands. 

“* We lastly proceeded to a field belonging to Mr James Dykes, 
farmer in Sorbie, which we considered upwards of an acre, well 
dressed, and in excellent condition, and a preferable crop ; and, 
in Compliance with the hints thrown out bythe Society, we have 
weighed one fall of the average of his field, and find the weight 
of the bulbs to average upwards of fifty-three tons per acre; and 
the weight of the shaws upwards of twenty-four tons per acre, 
making in whole upwards of 77 tons per acre, which must be 
allowed by the Society to be a decent crop; and we find him en- 
titled to the premium in this parish. 

«+ There has as yet no application been made to us with respect 
to draining ; but as soon as there is, we shall report to the Se- 
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ciety; and, although these improvements are not carried so far 
as might be expected by the Society, yet so much has been 
done in order to obtain the wished for end, as will, we hope, 
stimulate all the members belonging to it, to persevere till they 
bring the Society to its ultimate wish. Reported by 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
W. K. 

Dyke Mains, Dec. 9, 1813. Jas. C.” 

“ That what is contained upon this, and the three preceding 
pages, is a correct and true copy of four different reports given ia 
to the Ardrossan Farmers’ Society, by the inspectors of turnip 
for the parishes for which they were respectively appointed, is at- 
tested by me, Notary Public subscribing, at Irvine, this sixteenth: 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 

(Fides) Davip CampzeELL, N. P.” 


——-- 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Past and Present State of Husbandry in Ayrshire. 


Sir, 

Awxtety to see my native place, carried me to Ayrshire, 
after an absence of more than forty years. A late hour brought 
me to Kilmarnock all night: A thousand ideas floated in my 
mind about the pleasure | should enjoy in the morning at the 
sight of those streets 1 had so often trode, and the companions 
of my childhood I should meet with. I rose early in the morn 
ing; but when I went out, I did not know where I was, the 
town was so much altered to the better; the streets open and 
airy, where they were formerly dirty and crowded upon one ano- 
ther. How have all these improvements been brought about, I 
— and was answered, By the activity of the magistrates, 
influenced by the Duke of Portland, who now enjoys the estate 
that formerly belonged to the family of Kilmarnock. But there 
is a huge toll-bar that disgraces one of these new streets, which 
I never saw in the middle of any town before. 

If I was at a loss in the town, I was much more sa in the coun 
try. Where all was an open ficld, the land is now enclosed with. 
fine thriving thorn hedges. I had always held in mind the coun- 
try as I left it; when you might have travelled twenty miles, and 
not seen a mile of enclosures, and these in the worst order. 
Such wag then the prejudice against enclosing, that L have seez 
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farmers taking advantage of the wet weather, with their feet to 
drive down their neighbour’s new-made dykes, and I have been 
encouraged to use the spade. This, although a fact, will soon 
not be believed. ‘The land was all then what was called croft 
and outfield. The croft every third year received all the dun 
made on the farm; the outfield was ploughed three years, and 
rested three years ; the greatest part of the ground was in high 
gathered ridges, crooked, and of an unequal breadth, with 
banks between them frequently broader than the ridge. The 
ridges were so high gathered, that I have seen men cowering ' 
down the furs to shoot hares upon the braird in the spring ; the 
good ,carth was all gathered up to the top of the ridge; there 
the crop was strong, when about one-fourth on each side bore 
little crop at all; and when in ley as little grass. Thistles were 
a plentiful crop; the servants were in use to go down the bare 
sities of the ridge, and with a wooden instrument, called clips, to 
pull the thistles for the horses’ supper ; that was their principal 
summer’s work, together with attending fairs and markets, till 
the bog hay was to be cut. Frequently two men and a boy went 
to the plough, always with four horses ; one of the men having 
a long pole, with a hook and fork of iron at the farthest end of it, 
to fix in the muzzle of the plough, a head like a crutch on.the other 
end, under his left arm, to keep the plough steady in the ground, 
when gathcring up these high-crowned ridges; he also had a whip 
in his right hand, with a hempen thong, a piece of sharpened wire 
in the shaft of the whip to drive the hind horses: Poor creatures! 
I have often seen the blood running down their hips and the fore- 
ones’ shoulders ; their brechams of straw. Their ploughs were 
bad ; they had only the old Scotch plough, made of very clumsy 
materials, with scarce the mark of the hatchet upon them. Often 
hhave 1 since wondered how these poor ill-fed horses could draw 
them. ‘They began ploughing about the end of February, or be- 
ginning of March, being, as they said, surest of good crops 
when the land was sown hot fur; and finished their bear sow- 
ing the end of May or beginning of June. ‘They sowed then 
pnly oats, peas, and bear; they stirred (a second fur) twice for 
peas and bear, (the peas crop was frequently a preparatory one for 
bear) ; but the ground having lain so short a time after the first 
ploughing, it generally turned * as whole as at the first ; there 
were no artificial grasses, and little or no wheat. I remember ~ 
a John Lambie, in Hillhouse, parish of Riccarton, who was 
considered the best farmer in the place ; he sowed about an acre 
of wheat, and all his neighbours were getting a few heads to 
hang up in their kitchens as a curiosity, few of them then 
having spare rooms. Every farm had a oe meadow, else they 
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were not thought good ones. Their cows were a small black 
kind, fed upon poor pasture, and almost constantly hunted a- 
bout by a colley dog, as they were frequently making depreda- 
tions upon the corn ridge. Every farmer had also a few sheep 
fed with hi& cows, and kept in a house at night. He also gene- 
rally killed a cow about Martinmas, for the use of his family in 
winter ; the sheep supplied them in summer. She was in gene- 
ral a farrow cow, that had gone yell through the summer, and 
if she was fifteen or sixteen stone of beef, and fifteen or sixteen 
lib. of web ahd ear tallow, she was considered as an extraordi- 
nary good mart; and now you hear of them between thirty and 
forty stone of beef and tallow, county weight, of twenty-four 
English pounds to the stone. I remember one Willie Parker, 
who kept a cow; he had four acres of land to feed her upon ; 
but if he had not been industrious in having a good kail yard, 
with some supper from his neighbours, it was said she would 
have starved. ‘There were nv made roads; I have scen the peo- 
ple, when called out to repair them, digging up the high places 
and throwing the earth into the hollows; but as there were so 
few enclosures, when the main road became unpassable, they 
fled from one ridge to angthe¥, so that in the winter time you 
might have seen the road an acre in breadth; their carts were 
as bad as their ploughs, some tumblers, some spoked wheels, 
many of them unshod with iron, price about six shillings a pair. 
I have heard of a laird who had the first pair of shod wheels in 
the parish, which are said to have lasted him three and thirty 
ears. 

Lesving Kilmarnock, (which is now joined to Riccarton by 
a good open street), 1 took a ride to the country, but found it so 
altered, it was with some difficulty I got to my infant abode. A 
good road carried me to the tops of Craggie hills, where there 
is € Most extensive and pleasant view as far as the eye can reach. 
On every side to the mountains, the land is all enclosed with fine 
thorn hedges, in straight lines as nearly as possible. ‘The ridges 
of equal breadth, and nearly level, bearing luxuriant crops of 
wheat, beans, oats, peas, bear or barley ; no bog meadows, but 
every farmer has a field or fields of rye-grass mixed with red or 
white clover. Their pasture ground a fine deep green sward, 
and the most beautiful cattle I have ever seen, brown and white 
spotted, in the best order, and producing an uncommon quar- 
tity of milk. Enclosing must have had a great effect upon this 
country, as it is reckoned a weeping climate. Every farmer was 
busy preparing his ground for sowing wheat; and as far as I can 
remember, the land seems to have changed its colour, being now 
what they call a dark loam, what in my youthful days was a 
whitish clay. I was told that many of the faruiers now often 
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take only two crops, without resting, unless they summer-fallow 
for wheat, which is now raised in every parish. I cannot des 
scribe the pleasure I enjoyed from the tops of these hills, the 
Jand all cultivated, interspersed with clumps and belts of plant- 
ing, where scarce a tree was to be seen except in a farmer’s yard, 
The water of Ayr, from the number of gentlemens’ seats, ap. 
pears one continued plantation almost to its head. In the higher 
parts of it, and the neighbourhood, the plough is going almost 
to the tops of the hills, where the former inhabitants would 
scarcely have rode their horses. Their horses and horse-furni- 
ture are as much improven as their farms, kept in the best order, 
and well adapted to the labour they have to perform. Their 
ploughs seem well made, many of them of iron, as are some of 
their harrows. Their roads numerous, and kept in good order, 
for which the county is much indebted to the attention of their 
trustees. 

How have all these improvements been carried through, I en- 
quired? By good roads and lime, with some warmth, replied 
an old farmer, together with the great improvements in the im- 
plements of labour. Nothing but one man and two horses at 
the plough, and they do more work than four did when you left 
us. Our servants are not now running to markets and fairs. 
Our farms are high rented, and both we and they must pay at- 
tention to make up our rent. Yonder is farm that was 
rented by your uncle at seventeen pound a-year, and he would 
not take it again, as you may well remember :—Now it is above 
two hundred. And there, where Willie Parker’s cow fed, the 
rent is near five pound per acre. Yet we are better fed, lodged 
and clothed, than when you knew us, and every way ourselves, 
and every thing under us more comfortable, yea, and much 
more money in our pocket too.—The gentlemen are all now be- 
come farmers themselves, mix with us at our fixed or occasional 
mectings, and as cheerfully both give or receive information on 
farming as we doamong ourselves. Among other improvements 
in the county, are three harbours now erecting, two of them 
stupendous undertakings, (by single persons), which will in time 
add greatly to the commerce and agriculture of the county. 
What pleasant reflections must these two worthy Noblemen (the 
Duke of Portland and the Earl of Eglinton) enjoy, who are 
laying out the money arising from. their extensive estates, for 
the benefit of this and future generations, in comparison with 
those who spend their money and precious time at the gaming- 
table! In the French phrase, they surely deserve well of their 
country. That they may long live to enjoy these sweet sensa- 
tions, is the sincere wish of 

A Native or Ayrsuire. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints regarding the Corn Laws. By Sir Jonn Srncrarr. 


Arter all that has been written on the subject of the Corn 
Laws, the real question at issue may be brought within a very 
moderate compass. 

1. The first object must be, * To procure an independent sup- 
‘ ply ;’ for a nation ought not to trust to its enemies, or those 
who may become so, for the means of its subsistence. Much 
have we suffered by following a different system. Within the 
short period of twenty years, we have exported little short of 
sixty millions sterling for grain, * exhausting, for articles that 
‘ might have been raised at home, our metallic currency ; sti- 
. pacing the agriculture of hostile nations, and swelling their 
‘ financial resources, for our destruction.’ Whereas, if the 
lands, now in culture, had been rendered more productive, and 
the waste lands of the kingdom had been improved, a large pro- 

rtion of that immense treasure might have been retained at 

ome. But the fact is, that it is impossible to increase the pro- 
. duce of the lands already in cultivation, or to improve our wastes, 
but at a great expense. Hence arises the necessity of high prices. 
The produce of our fertile lands, which can be cultivated at a 
moderate expense, would not feed one half of our population. 
The more barren lands cannot be cultivated at the same rate. 
It would be perfectly unequitable, however, to permit the pro- 
duce of the barren lands of this country, more especially in un- 
favourable seasons, to be put in competition with the produce of 
the fertile fields of other countries, 

2. The next object is, ‘ Zo have grain at a stéady price;’ 
which, under the judicious regulations of a former system, was 
the case for almost a century. Nothing can be more ruinous, 
more especially to the middling and lower classes of the commu- 
nity, than great fluctuations in price. ‘They are unable in that 
case to apportion their expenditure to their income. When 
grain is uncommonly cheap, manufacturers are apt to give up 
regular labour, and to devote a considerable portion of their 
time to idleness and extravagance, greatly to their own injury, 
and to the loss of their employers. On the other hand, when 
the prices rise, their misery isextreme. But when, by judicious 
regulations, the price is steady, it is their own fault if their situ- 
ation is not uniformly comfortable. 

3. The third object is, ‘ Zo give domestic, a decided prefers 
* ence over foreign industry.’ The manufacturing and commer- 
tial interests violently contend for this principle, when it suits 
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their own interest; but oppose it, with equal violence, when 
they think it is not for their advantage. _ For instance, they say, 
Prohibit the exportation of British wool; give a decided prefer. 
ence to British shipping ; lay duties upon all foreign manufac. 
tures, as woollens, cottons, silks, linens, *china, §c. Secure to 
us the monopoly of the home market for every article we can pro= 
duce ; but whilst we receive these advantages, let the importation 
of foreign corn be encouraged, without regarding the effect it 
may have on the industry of the British farmer.’ But is this 
just and equitable? If any peculiar encouragement should be 
given, either to the agricultural or manufacturing classes of the 
community, the preference ought assuredly to be given to the 
former, who are in a manner fixed to the soil, whereas the latter 
may abandon it whenever they think it for their advantage, and 
settle in other countries, ‘Let no peculiar advantage, however, 
be given to either; only let the same principle of reciprocal pre- 
ference be enforced in both cases. 

4. The landed interest are also entitled to be indemnificd, for 
the losses they have sustained, in supporting the manufacturing 
and commercial classes. The immense load of national debt, 
and the heavy taxes thence originating, have in a great degree 
proceeded from ari anxiety to promote commerce, and to pro- 
cure markets for our manufacturing industry. How many mil- 
lions has it not cost the landed interest, to establish distant co- 
lonies, and to maintain fleets and armies for their defence, chief- 
ly for the purposes of trade, and the consumption of our manw 
factures? But though the landed interest have suffered so ei 
sentially by these mears, it is contended, that they are not to 
reccive any indemnification for those losses. Their incomes are 
to remain stationary, whilst they are to be loaded with all the ex- 
penses of commercial warfare. 

5. In a prosperous country, the value of money, as the me- 
dium of exchange, is perpetually diminishing. The price of la- 
bour, and of every article of consumption, rises accordingly ; 
but it is contended, at the same time, that the price of the pro- 
ductions of the soil ought to remain the same. Can any thing 
be more unreasonable ? and is it not evident, that whilst other 
articles become dearer, the value of grain should increase in 
proportion ? 

On the whole, the landed and farming interests claim, in their 
own behalf, and that of the public at large, that the following 
principles be kept in view, in the arrangement with regard to 
the Corn Laws about to take place:—1!. An independent sup- 
ply.—2. Steady, instead of fluctuating prices.—3. A decided 
preference in favour of domestic, when compared to fore'gn in- 
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dustry.—4. Indemnification for supporting the manufacturing 
and commercial interests.—And, 5. An increased rate on im- 
portation, adequate to the increased price of other articles. If 
these principles are now acted upon, the country will prosper. 
The manufacturing and commercial interests will have the best 
of all markets, a market at home, for their productions, and, in 
that respect, will be less dependent upon foreign countries. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more absurd, than to employ the capital 
of the country, in supplying foreign nations with manufactures, 
which can only be paid for, by the importation of foreign grain, 
to the injury of the British farmer ; for, in order to render that 
grain admissible, the value of the whole agricultural produce of 
the country must be depreciated. 

Unless justice, therefore, is done to the industry of the Bri- 
tish farmer, it is but equitable, and ought to be insisted on, not 
only that wages, and the price of labour, should be reduced, but 
that full latitude be given to export wool, grain, and every o- 
ther production of the soil; and that every species of manufac- 
ture consumed at home, as woollens, cottons, silks, linens, iron, 
china, &c. should be admitted duty free. Sch monopolies are un- 
Jair, unless they are reciprocal. Nothing but the enforcing of such 
a system, will convince the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, of the injustice and impolicy of the measures they are now 
pursuing. ‘They would soon be satisfied, were that plan to take 
place, * that all the classes of which a great nation consists, 
* ought to a the others; and that regulations which may 
‘ more immediately tend to the advantage of one, will ultimate- 
‘ ly promote the interests and prosperity of every class in the 
* community. ’ : 

Above all, it is essential for those, whose business it is to im- 
port,—to manufacture,—or to retail commodities, for the inter- 
nal use and consumption of the country, not to countenance any 
measures likely to prove injurious to agriculture; for what would 
become of them, if the landed and farming interests, their best 
customers, were to be reduced to poverty and distress ? 

Edinburgh, April 1814. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I hope you can afford space for the following Essay in 
your next Number. It is on a subject of very general interest, 
and particularly interesting to farmers,—who, in treating for 
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new leases, and calculating what rents they can afford to pay, 
ought certainly not to overlook so material a consideration ag 
the probable rise and fall in the value of money. I am, Sir, 
Your, &c. 
J. M.. 


Qn Money and Currency. 
* Money,’ says Mr Hume, ‘ is not, properly speaking, one 
of the subjects of commerce ; but only the instrument which 
men have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange of one com- 
modity for another.’ And he adds, ‘ It is none of the wheels 
of trade ; it is the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy.’ How money, figuratively speaking, 
can be an instrument, and yet not a wheel, but oil for a wheel; 
or what those wheels of trade are to which money is applied as 
oil, to render their notion smooth and easy, it is not necessary 
to inquire, because the jumble of inconsistent metaphors here 
used by the author to illustrate his meaning, fortunately happens 
to produce no ambiguity. 

Being unable to comprehend the new doctrine of an abstract 
money, a money purely ideal, and independent of any mate- 
rial substratum, I understand money to be, gold and silver, 
formed into coins, or pieces, of a certain known weight and 
fineness. A bank note is not money; it is only a promise to 
pay money ; and its exchangeable value depends entirely on,the 
opinion entertained by the public of the ability of the persoa 
who issues it, to make good the promise which it contains., . 

I must be allowed to question the justness of Mr Hume’s ob- 
servation, that ‘ money is not one of the subjects of commerce;’ 
though he seems to have considered it as conveying an obvious 
truth, having adduced no proof or argument in support of it. 
Gold and silver are subjects of commerce: the stamp impressed 
upon certain portions of these metals, to give convenience and 
facility to their circulation, does net, I should think, make them 
cease to be so. If that article be not a subject of commerce, 
which is given, and received in exchange for every other article, 
and of which the exchangeable value varies like that of other ar- 
ticles, I must acknowledge my inability to conceive what is 
meant by a subject of commerce. ‘ But it is only the instru- 
‘ ment,’ says he, ‘ which men have agreed upon to facilitate 
* commerce.’ This, however, ‘is not an office peculiar to mo- 
ney; the same thing may, with equal truth, be said of a ship 
or a waggon ; and yet no person ever thought of gravely assert- 
ing that ships and waggons were net subjects of commerce. 
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- The character peculiar to money appears to be this :—that it is 
the measure agreed upon by general consent for ascertaining the 
value of other commodities relatively to one another ; that is, 
how much of any one commodity a certain quantity of any o- 
ther commodity is worth: and we find, that it answers this pur- 
pose with sufficient accuracy, and thereby communicates an a- 
mazing facility to commercial intercourse. Of the utility of this 
measure we May form some conception, if we compare this me- 
thod of transacting exchanges with that of barter, and consider 
with how much more ease and despatch, and how much less 
risk of imposition, our corn and cattle are, by the intervention 
of money, converted into articles of convenience, ornament, and 
Juxury, than such conversion could be effected without it. 

As a measure, therefore, by which the exchange of commo- 
dities is regulated, and, we may add, as an instrument or me- 
dium, by which this exchange is facilitated, money performs \a 
very important service to mankind, who, perhaps, are indebted 
to the invention of it, if an invention it may be called, for no 
inconsiderable share of the elegancies and enjoyments of civiliz- 
ed life. 

But, notwithstanding this utility, it is plain, from what has 
been said concerning money, that any conceivable abundance of 
it in a nation does not render that nation rich, except in as far 
as it gives it a command over the products, whether of agricul- 
ture or manufactures, of other nations. If you exclude forei 
commerce, it would appear to be a matter of indifference whe- 
ther the quantity be great or small, provided there be enough to 
circulate the products of the country. Nay, the smaller the 
quantity that can be made to answer this purpose, so much the 
better, as there is thereby a saving of expense to the communi- 
ty; for the procuring, and keeping up, of a circulating medium, 

_is attended with expense, in the same manner as is the procur- 

ing and keeping up of a stock of horses and implements on a 
farm ; and we all know, that to carry on the operations of agri= 
culture with as few of these as possible, is a very important 
point of economy. 

‘But this matter will regulate itself-with tolerable exactness, if 
it is left to itself, and is not mec«lied with by legislation. Com- 
merce will always find a sufficiency of circulating medium for 
its own purposes,—for a very good reason,—because it cannot 
‘do without it ;- and it will desire no more,—for a reason equally 
good,—because more would soon be felt to be an useless and un- 
productive expense, an evil which commerce is always solicitous 
to avoid. Hence the quantity of money will suit itself, nearly 
at least, to the demands of commerce.  [t will increase as come 
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merce becomes more flourishing and extended, and decrease 
with its decay. 

But the quantity of money necessary for an equal number and 
extent of commercial operations, will be different at different pe- 
riods, owing to the variations which take place in the value of 
money itself. If money rise in its value, a smaller quantity will 
be sufficient ; if it fall, a larger will be necessary. Tro traders, 
any change of this kind is of little consequence ; they will only 
have to receive and pay a smaller or a larger number of pieces 
than formerly: but to annuitants, any considerable depreciation 
of money is a very serious evil, as it renders their incomes’ un- 
equal to the supply of their accustomed gratifications. 

Never, at any period, was this evil more severely felt, or more 
loudly complained of, than at present. That the evil is real, 
cannot be denied; yet I am inclined to think that the deprecia- 
tion which has produced it, is, in a great measure, if not wholly, 
nominal ; and shall state the reasons on which I ground this o- 
pinion. 

The market price of any commodity never depends upon ac- 
cident ; seldom on mere fancy. Of every product of human 
industry and skill, there is what may properly enough be termed 
a natural price, which-is just so much’as will afford to the per- 
sons who have been empleyed in procuring, preparing, and dis- 
tributing that product, and to their families, subsistence and 
accommodations in the style to which they have been accustom- 
ed,—together with a tax to the,public in many cases; and, in 
some cases, a rent to the proprietor of the land which furnishes 
the product, or the material of it. The first of these items, or 
the first and second, or the first and third, or all the three to- 
gether, constitute this natural price ; below which, it is obvious, 
that no commodity can be afforded for any considerable time. 
Circumstances may, indeed, render it imprudent to give up even 
a losing trade, presently on its becoming so; but such a trade 
cannot be long continued ; it must be soon relinquished ; and 
will not be resumed till a reasonable prospect arise of better 
success. Hence it is evident that there is a limit, in the very 
nature of things, to the fall of price. Above this limit the price 
of a commodity is regulated by the existing proportion between 
the supply and the demand ; de/ow this limit it cannot perma- 
nently remain. 

Here then we have a general principle, of which I do not see 
how the truth can be disputed. Let us apply this principle to 
the precious metals, to which it is evidently as applicable as to 
any other product or commodity. Every individual, from the 
miner to the merchant, employed in digging for, refining, and 
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distributing gold and silver, must live by his employment ; he 
and his family must be fed, clothed, and lodged at the expense 
of those who find it necessary or convenient to become possessed 
of these metals, which expense, together with a rent or tax to 
the Spanish government, constitutes their natural price, that is, 
the lowest price at which they can be obtained. Hence there 
can be no depreciation of lawful metallic money below this limit. 
Whether the precious metals have fallen to this limit, or how 
near they have come to it, it would be very difficult to ascertain; 
but I think it may be satisfactorily shown that very little, if any, 
real depreciation has of late years taken place in lawful metal- 
lic money, and that-a considerable part of the depreciation of 
which we complain, consists of the difference in value between 
money of this description and the currency which, unhappily, 
has been substituted for it. 

The present market price of gold bullion, if paid for in cur- 
rency, is about 5/. per ounce; but to buy or sell gold in the 
shape of guineas, at more than 21s. each, or 8/. 17s, 104d. per 
ounce, has lately been made penal by statute; and guineas, as 
if indignant at this degradation, have retired from public view, 
and are now nowhere to be met with. Whether they are com- 
pletely idle, or whether many of them, in order to retrieve some 

rt of their-importance, and for the pleasure of again mixing 
in the bustle of business, have not resumed the form of bullion, 
I will not pretend to say; but, whatever form they put on, so 
obstinate are they in maintaining their dignity, that to lower it 
seems to have defied even the omnipotence of Parliament, Were 
guineas permitted to be sold for what they would fetch, it is pre- 
sumed they would go nearly as far as they did twenty years ago, 
in payment of any article on which no tax has been imposed 
within that period. A yard of broad cloth, for instance, which 
cost a guinea in 1793, might at present be purchased for the 
value of a guinea, that is, 26s. 6d. or 27s. ; so that evidently, in 
this case, the depreciation is nominal, consisting of the differ- 
ence between lawful money and currency; but the annuitant 
suffers as much as if it were real, because he is not paid in gui- 
neas, and because, if he were, he is prohibited by law from mak- 
me the best of them. 

t is very true, that the price of many articles has risen to 
double; of some, to much more than double of what it was 20 
years ago: but the whole of this rise is not to be imputed to 
the fall, whether nominal or real, which has taken place in the 
value of money. Other causes have operated to produce this 
effect: such as, Ist, additional taxes, which scarcely any arti- 
cle has escaped. I now pay = 10d. for a peck of salt, which 
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20 years ago'cost me only a shilling; so that, in this case, my 
money does me little more than one-third of the service that it 
did me formerly--not, however, in consequence of its depreci- 
ation, but of a tax imposed on the article of salt: 2d, The ine 
creased difficulty and expense, owing to’the war, of bringing to 
market colonial and foreign commodities, upon which a great 
part of the advance in price is evidently real, and not nominal: 
And, 3/, A circumstance, which has not been much noticed, 
but which has certainly (in this part of the country at least) co- 
operated with the other causes to produce the effect in question, 
I mean the improved mode of. life of the labouring classes, 
‘Twenty years ago, the wages of a farm-servant were 54. a-year; 
now they are from 16/. to 18/. At that period, his holiday- 
‘clothes did not cost him above 30s.; he now appears on Sun- 
days with pantaloons and short bocts, and a coat of the best 
English broad cloth. Masons, carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
&c. eat and drink, and wear better clothes than they did then; 
and are more elegantly accommodated, in point of dwellings 
and furniture, of all which the expense must be defrayed by 
their employers. I rejoice at the change, and cheerfully sub- 
mit to pay them nearly double of what I did formerly for their 
work and articles ; but surely I cannot, with’ any justice, place 
the advance to the account of the depreciation of money. 

If, then, we form a just estimate of the operation of these 
causes, I am confident they will be found to account so far for 
the rise of prices, that there shall appear no reason to ascribe a 
greater share of influence to thé depreciation of money thax I 
have assigned to it; namely, the difference between lawful me- 
tallic money and currency. : 

It may-be worth while to inquire into the causes of this dif: 
ference; and also, whether the evil resulting from it admits of a 
remedy. 

Our present currency consists of two parts; silver coin, and 
Bank paper,—each exchangeable for the other at its denominat- 
ed value. Twenty shillings may be had for a pound note, and 
a pound note for twenty shillings, all-over the kingdom ; and, of 
‘course, they pass at the same value in every commercial trans- 
action. - 

But that portion of the currency, which possesses intrinsic 
value, must necessarily regulate the value of the other portion, 
which possesses no intrinsic value. If the silver coin rise or 
fall in its,value, the paper currency must do the same. You re- 
ceive twenty shillings new from the mint for a pound note; and 
you receive no more, when shillings are worn down to two-thirds - 
ef their original weight. 
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And this equivalency, we may observe by the way, is a clear 
prool, that no doubt is entertained by the public, in regard to 
the solidity of the Bank of England. Were any such doubt 
entertained, Bank paper would quickly fall in value below the 
current coin; as happened to the paper issued by the revolution- 
ary goverments of America and [France ;—respecting which, 
there was not merely a doubt, but a certainty, that it could never 
be redeemed at its professed value. ‘These governments might, 
and did, compel its circulation ; but it was beyond their power 
to do so at a higher value, than the general opinion affixed to 
it. But, fortunately, we have nothing to do with such cases ; 
with us ‘a Bank note must circulate at the same value with the 
current coin, or not circulate at all. 

Our circulation, then, which cousists of silver coin and Bank 
notes, gold having long since disappeared from it, is homoge- 
neous, if I may be ailowed the expression; and the depreciation 
complained of is not that of a part, but of the wholé of it.— 
Now, as to the cause of this depreciation, let me ask, whether 
the real efficiency of a piece of silver money, ‘for procuring any 
object of desire, depends on its denomination, or on its weight 
and fineness? A government may issue pieces of money under 
any denomination it pleases ;—it may punish for defacing, clip- 
ping, melting, exporting, or counterteitiug these pieces; but 
to fix their exchangeable value, is beyond its power ;—to do 
this, belongs exclusively to public opinion. Our Government 
may, if it please, issue silver coins, under the name of shillings ; 
each of which shall be only two-thirds of the weight of one of 
our present shillings. These new pieces | should call ¢ shillings,’ 
in obedience to lawful authority: But could any person reason- 
ably expect that I should give tor one of them more of any com- 
modity I might have to dispose of, than | give at present for 
eight pence? If, therefore, the silver coins of this kingdom 
are reduced by wear, or by any other cause, to two-thirds, or 
three-fourths of their original or standard weight; it follows e- 
vidently that their power to purchase commodities is reduced in 
the same proportion ; that is, they are efficieut for the purposes 
of money, according to their real, and not according to their 
nominal weight ; and, it being an acknowledged fact, that they 
are so reduced, the depreciation of our mouey is thereby, so far 
at least, accounted for. ; 

It is mere trifling to object that our shillings and sixpences are 
unequally worn, and that the lightest ones pass at the same va~ 
lue with the heaviest. ‘This must be, as long as these pieces are 

aid and received by /ale, and not by weight; but by no means 
ninders that their value should be estimated in the public opi- 
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nion by their average weight,—which is plainly what I mean 
when I say, that it is in proportion to their weight that they are 
efficient as money. 

But what is it, it may be asked, that regulates the public o- 
pinion with regard to this matter? J answer, the market price 
of silver bullion. Will any person, who is possessed of an ounce 
of silver bullion, part with it for five pieces of the same metal, 
which do not weigh more than three-fourths of anounce? These 

ieces are to be sure the current coin; or, if you will, the law- 
Fal money of the country; but that circumstance gives them 
very little, if any, additional value; Ist, Because no charge is 
made for coining at the mint, to which, if you carry silver, the 
whole is returned in the shape of coin free of expense ; and, 2d, 
Because it is notorious that the great bulk of our silver mon 
has proceeded, not from the mint, but from the shops of Bir- 
mingham, where an ounce of silver is manufactured into six or 
seven shillings ; (perfect accuracy is not necessary to my argu- 
ment) ; whereas, at the mint, only five shillings are made from 
the same quantity ; and, accordingly, the present market price 
of silver bullion is six shillings and sixpence the ounce. 

It may be proper to state, however, that this equivalency of 
bullion to coin, is to be understood with some little qualification. 
The price of bullion, or of any other article of commerce, does 
not instantly accommodate itself to any change that may take 

lace in the state of the coin, though it will certainly do so not 
fang after such change. It is remarked by Mr Hume, that, 
during the French a operations on the coin, the augment- 
ing of its ae value did not, for some time, ‘produce a 
proportional rise of prices. 

I conceive it then to have been clearly made out, that the 
value of the silver coin fixes that of bank notes; and that the 
efficiency of our currency, (which consists of silver coin and 
bank notes only), for the purchase of commodities, is in pro- 
portion to the weight of the coins, and does not depend on their 
denomination ; and, consequently, that as six shillings and six- 
pence of our current coin are equal in weight to only five mint 
shillings, our money has sufféred a depreciation, from this cause 
alone, to the amount of the difference, that is, about 30 per cent. 

But our silver coins were as much, or nearly as much, debas- 
ed, before this depreciation took place, as they,are now: how 
then can their debasement be the cause of the depreciation? I 
answer, that it is so in consequence of the bank restriction, 
which took place in 1797. Before that period, bank notes were 
not, as now, the representatives of silver coin, but of guineas ; 
for they were then convertible into guincas at pleasure. A gui- 
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nea note was then worth, and might at any time be exchanged 
for, a golden guinea of full standard weight; (for all the gui- 
neas in circulation since the reformation of the gold coin in 
1774 have been so) ; whereas it is now worth, and can be ex- 
changed for, only twenty-one base shillings, which, according to 
the mint proportion of gold to silver, will purchase of gold no 
more than about three-fourths of the weight of a guinea. Hence, 
an annuity of 100/., fixed prior to the bank restriction, though 
still nominally 100/., is now really no better than eew-henitiie 
of that sum; so that the annuitant is cheated to the amount of 
one-fourth of his annuity. 

The remedy in this case would at first sight appear to be, a 
repeal of the bank restriction act, so that notes might again be 
convertible into specie at pleasure, and thus become, as former- 
ly, the representatives of gold coin. But, even admitting that 
the political circumstances of the country, and the state of our 
foreign trade did not render this an improper measure, still I 
apprehend that cash payments could not be resumed by the Bank, 
with any reasonable prospect that they could be continued, while 
our silver coins remain in their present degraded state. 

What were the causes of the excessive run upon the Bank 
which rendered the restriction necessary ? There was a balance 
against us in our commerce with foreigners, and we had large 
armies to support in distant countries ; of course a necessity ex- 
isted of making remittances in specie, for the liquidation of this 
balance, and for the pay of our troops. ‘This was evidently one 
cause ; but it was not the only one. ‘There was another of con- 
siderable influence, though but little attended to. In every com- 
mercial country, there are not a few, whose pursuit of gain is 
never impeded by patriotism, or by principle of any kind, and 
whose ingenuity seldom fails to supply them with expedients for 
eluding the enactments and penalties of law. To such persons 
it would readily occur that by demanding guineas for their notes, 
and converting these guineas into bullion, they could make a 
considerable profit, without much risk of detection. Gold bul- 
lion being generally in this country worth from 14 to 15 times 
its weight of silver, 444 guineas melted down would purchase 
(say only) 144 pounds weight of silver, which, coined at Bir- 
mingham into shillings and sixpences as good as those current, 
would produce 56/. 11s., being a profit of 9J. 16s. 6d-on 46/. 
14s 6d., or 21 per cent. That this process did take place to a 
very considerable extent prior to the restriction in 1797, and o- 
perated, as one cause at least, if not the principal one, of the 
drain of specie from the Bank, which rendered the restriction 
necessary, cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted by any per- 
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son who considers with what alacrity an unprincipled avarice 
seizes opportunities of ministering to its own gratification.’ And 
as little can it be doubted that the same process would be repeat- 
ed, end operate in the same manner, were the Government ‘to 
permit the resumption of cash payments at the Bank, without 
first taking thé precautionary measure of reforming the silver 
coin. Let this reformation take place, however, ‘and let the 
new coins be of standard weight and fineness, and then the 
Bank may open its coffers without entertaining the least appre- 
hension of an excessive run upon it for specie,— for this plain 
yeason,— that the inducement to demand guineas would be at 
an end. A guinea note would then purchase as much silver, or 
any thing else, asa guinea ; and, being more convenient for 
tr: ansmission, and not liable to wear, would be preferred to a 
uinea. 

Bat here a new difficulty presents itself. Would there not 
exist a strong temptation (which would no doubt be yielded to) 
to melt and to counterfeit the new silver coins? and thus the 
proposed remedy would prove but a very temporary one. ‘This 
is ad:nittetl: But in order to counteract this temptation, I would 
propose that silver money should not be a legal tender for a 
than the fractional parts of a guinea ;—that mint coins on 
should be allowed to pass current ;—and that no person thould, 
jn any payment, be obliged to take even mint coins, if worn, 
except according to their real value, estimated by their weight ; 
which, it is obvious, would prevent the practices of melting 
and clipping; as the’ destroying or reducing the coin. in this 
manner, could then be attended with no profit. Much in- 
convenience in making small payments would doubtless result 
from such a law ; but, by submitting to this i inconvenience, we 
should remedy, and in future avoid, the very serious evil of 
a depreciated currency, which I think it is pretty evident can- 
not be remedied without a reformation of the current coins; or 
prevented, for the future, without rigorously keeping up these 
coins to the legal standard. J. M. 


—_ 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
s 


Some Particulars regarding an extensive ‘Dairy at Willowbank, 
near Glasgow. 


[Collected fsom the Communicatjons ef Mr Wittiam Hanzey, the Proprietor.] 


THe commencement of this rary arose from an incidental 
cireumstance. The proprietor had erected an, extensive esta- 
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blishment of hot and cold baths, (which were‘much wanted by 
the community, none having been in oe city of Glasgow be- 
fore); and some invalids who attended them, expressed a wish 
to-have warm milk after the bath. 

The proprietor sent one of the cows from his villa to be milk- 
ed at the'baths. This was no sooner known, ‘than there was a 
crowd from the. city waiting for the milking of the cow, which 
led to inquiries, the result of which was, that Glasgow (as well 
as many other towns) had a scunty supp ly of new milk, the gua- 
lity inferior, and the dealers ha. no ji. ved measure to sellby. As 
Mr Harley had an extensive :manutacturing concern, besides 
the newly erected baths, and sume other smailer matters to at- 
tend to, many difficulties stoud in the way of his engaying with 
a dairy ; especially as he had resolved, not only to have the milk 

iven entire, but also to have the cowhous’, cows and milk kept 
in a more cleanly state than by the usual mode. 

These objects have been at last attained ; and the system is 
now carried on with ease and advantage ; and the citizens, during 
winter, have genuine new milk at sixpence a Scotch pint, or 
threepence a quart. 

The cowhouse is fitted up upon a new construction. The cat- 
tle stand in rows, twelve in a row across the house, head and 
head, and tail and tail, alterirately. 

There is a passage behind for ‘cleani ng, and one in front for 
feeding. 

There is a wire grating hung like a window-sash in front of 
each cow, which lifts up when giving the soft food and cleaning 
the cribs, and is put down w hen they get hay, &c. 

The contrivance for washing the cribs, collecting the urine, 
ventilating the house, &c. &c gives peculiar advantages to the 
establi shment, which may be summed up in the following items. 

The health of the cattle. 

The pres servation of the timbers. 

The diminished danger from fire, there being no hay-loft a- 
bove the cattle. 

The preservation of the provender. And 

The flavour of the milk. ' 

The heat is regulated by thermometers. A circulation of air 

can be produced, so as to.keep the cattle comfortable in the hots 

test weather, by which their health is promoted. ‘The ventila- 
tion also prevents the timbers from rotting ; makes the cows eat 
their fodder better, as their breath is allowed to escz ape, instead 
of being thrown back upon the food, as is the case when their 
heads are placed opposite a wail. 

It is well known that milk easily takes a taste from any other 
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substance; of course, if the cowhouse is filled with bad air, the 
milk, while passing from the teat to the pail, and during the time 
it _ stand in the house, will be impregnated with the foul at- 
mosphere. 

Mr Harley has made many experiments in feeding and pre- 
paring the food: and by the mode he now follows, the cattle 
fatten and milk better, than by the ordinary process; and the 
milk has no taste from turnips or other vegetables. 

The arrangement for milking, insures the cows to be clean milk- 
ed, and also prevents fraud; and the mode of locking up the 
milk, and at same time of admitting air, prevents adulteration 
by the retailer. ‘The cows are not farmed out to milkmen as in 
London. 

The average stock, for some time back, has been 120 milk 
cows, averaging five or six Scotch pints each per day, or eleven 
English quarts overhead ; but both quality and quantity depend 
much upon the kind of food. 

With regard to food: During summer the cows are chiefly fed 
with cut grass and green barley mixed with old hay ; and dur- 
ing winter, Mr Harley uses a good many turnips and potatoes, 
all of which are steamed, and mixed with cut hay and straw; 
also draff and distillery wash, when these can be got. 

When there is more new milk at any time than supplies the 
demand, part is put in the milk-house till next day, when the 
skimmed milk is sold at half price (for which there is a great 
demand), and the cream sold at 3s. per Scotch pint. When 
any cream is left, it is put in a churn and made into butter, once 
a week or fortnight. Mr Harley gives a decided preference to 
the Ayrshire breed of cows. They are bought chiefly at coun- 
try fairs, either newly calfed, or a few weeks before calving, and 
never turned out till they go to the butcher. 

A table of regulations has been adopted for the times of feed- 
ing, milking, currying the cattle, cleaning the house, &c. &c. 
Each person has a currycomb and haircloth for cleaning the 
cows twice a day, a mop and pail for the house, which is wash- 
ed and sanded twice a day. 

The cleanly state of the cattle and house makes it a treat for 
visitors to see the establishment; and the way the vessels and 
milk-house are kept, have made some people fond of milk who 
formerly were disgusted at it, from the manner in which many 
town dairies are conducted. 

The advantage of irrigating grass Jands with the cows’ urine, 
almost exceeds belief. Last season some small fields were cut 
six times, averaging fifteen inches in length at each cutting, and 
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the sward very thick. The soap-suds of a public washing-house 

are applied to the same purpose with considerable advantage. 
The following abstract, in Mr Harley’s own words, will show 

the advantage of this system to the owner of the cattle; but the 

benefit of a liberal supply of genuine milk to the community at 

large, particularly to children, it is not easy to estimate. 

To the general health of the cattle by ventilation 

To the prevention of a disease called ———— 


ness, when fed on grains - = 15 per cent. * 
To the oe of ne by mrt young 
and wet 
To prevention lof choaking, ‘eth feeding on tur-2 | ee 
ee or potatoes, &c. &c. - 
fee saving in the expense of feeding , iy improv- 20 ad 
es of cooking, & C. - e * > 


Ts sieak of labour in feeding , dunging, &e. 50° 
per cent., as one person will do as much as 
two on the old plan; but allow 25 of this for 725 ~— do. 
cleaning, &c. leaves 25 ~ cent. Lc on 
servants’ wages - 


To saving of timbers in the building, as they so do 


Mr Harley has a steam-engine for driving the following mas 
chinery. 


A small thrashing-mill. 

A straw-cutter. 

A turnip and potato slicer. 

The churning apparatus. 

Pumping water, &c. 

The same boiler that drives the engine steams the food, warms 
water, &c. 


will last more than double the time 





Such is the nature of this excellent system, the details of 
which Mr Harley would communicate to the public, if he were 
to receive that public remuneration to which he considers hime 
self justly entitled. 

After much study, labour and expense, the establishment is 
now brought to such a state of perfection, that it receives the 
cordial approbation of all who have seen it, furnishing the com- 
munity with genuine milk at comparatively a low price. It is 
admitted, that the greater part of the system is original, and is 
not to be met with in any other part of the kingdom. 

If the scheme yields, on the whole, a fair profit, it may be said 


* Mr Harley has not hed a single cow injured in any of these ways since the 
commencement of the establishment. 
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that is a sufficient reward ; but to this it may be answered, that 
the establishment has cost the person who undertook it a great 
deal of trouble and extra expense, which would be saved to any 
other individual who might now adopt.his improvements. . In- 
deed, if a plan, and a minute description of the system, were 
given, it could easily be adopted, to much advantage, in every 
town in the kingdom. ‘The great savings that would thence a- 
rise to the proprietors of cattle, would be clearly demonstrated : 
but the benefit which the community at large would derive from 
this system, is of much greater importance. Milk being the 
natural aliment for children, it can hardly be questioned, that 
many lives are annually lost to the nation for want of that most 
nourishing diet ; and if London, and the other large towns in 
the kingdom, could be supplied with milk as it comes from the 
cow, as the citizens of Glasgow now are, the advantages would 
be incalculabie. 


. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


ace A Letter of Dr Richardson, on THE Varieties oF Fiorry, 
was lately transmitted by a gentleman, a correspondent of 
the Doctor, for insertion in this work ; from this we have 
extracted the following remarks, which are the only ones 
directly applicable to the question, so much agitated of late 
in the southern part of the island. Another gentlemar. 
who has had occasion to seé this letter, has favoured us with 
some Strictures on the Doctor’s Observations, which we 
have his permission to subjoin. The knowledge and inge- 
nuity displayed in these strictures give, we must say, the 
retort-courteous to the signature which he has thought pro- 
per to adopt. 


‘ The stolones you enclosed to me for my opinion, are decid- 
edly no other Agrostis than the true Fiorin: they may indeed be 
Aira aquatiap, (as the stolones.are very like); but as, you say 
they were cultivated, they must be Fiorin. ‘The intervals between 
the joints prove nothing, as they vary exceedingly, and panicles 
you did not send me. The diameter of the tube of the Aira is 
greater, lence more flaccidity on drying ; but it is a most des- 
perate aquatic, and I never could bring it under cultivation. 

‘ The question of the varieties of fiorin is a curigus one; its 
difficulties occut only to those who have a hankering after Lin- 
nan folly, and who will not see the inutility of his forced and 
‘anhappy classification. 
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‘ My pupils, (now numerous and successful), who do not know 
what a panicle is, and who have not the least curiosity to know 
how the grasses they cultivate are enabled by nature to propa- 
gate their species, never make mistakes, and never complain of 
failures, from having laid down a wrong variety of fiorin ; crede 
quod habes, et habes, seems to be their maxim; they goon with 
confidence, and always succeed. 

‘ Finding the question of the varieties of fiorin so much agi- 
tated in England, and so much consequence annexed to it, I 
thought it incumbent on me to give my share of attention to it, 
and if possible to throw some light on the subject, not entirely 
neglected by me before. 

‘In the winter and early spring I examined the rots of stolo- 
niferous grasses resembling fiorin, and | discovered but two va- 
rieties ; one with small fibrous roots, and a very slight hold of 
the ground ; the other with a few roots like sguitch, not running 
horizontally, but rather penetrating downwards, the fibrous ra- 
dicles issuing from this root in circular annuli like the squitch, 

‘ I made two plots in my garden of these varieties contiguous ; 
unfortunately that with the squitch root (disturbed I presuine by 
transplanting) did not produce a single panicle; while that with 
the fibrous gave plenty of the true sort. 

‘ To my surprise, the difference in the luxuriance of the sto- 
lones was not very great; and, had [ not been carefully on the 
watch, might have.escaped me. The plots are stili preserved, in 
expectation of panicles next season. 

‘ In June the panicles came out through my meadows, and I 
sought for differences with much attention. The true fiorin has 
its panicles at first spear-like and compact, of a purplish brown; 
most of them (especially when not crowded) have their branch- 
lets diverging, lose the purple, and become brown ; those which 
do not diverge, become like a compact brown holcus, 

‘ Through my meadows, where the panicles diverged, I could 
clearly discover two varieties ; the form of both conical; but in 
the one the cone lengthened ag if the axis had been protruded 
farther, so as to make the vertex more acute; while in the other, 
the axis seemed to be drawn in the contrary direction, and to- 
wards the base, blunting and rounding the vertex. 

* Here too we have two decided varieties, but so mixed in the 
mass of stolones, that nothing more coul| be learned. 

* I now looked for these agrostises in their spontaneous state, 
through all my fields, and found them in abundance ; that with 
the rounded panicle in dry ground alone; that with the acuter 
vertex in every soil, from the wettest to the driest. 

Towards the beginning of October, I examined the Bishop 
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of Derry’s luxuriant fiorin meadows. In one the mowers were 
cutting a superb crop; while through the whole standing part 
(which had been carefully wed), 1 did not see a single panicle, 
except a few holcus, and vast numbers of the sharp-pointed a- 
grostis, but not one with the blunted vertex. The soil was a cold 
clay, as I thought, not sufficiently drained. . 

* I examined another small meadow of his Lordship’s, then 
carrying the most magnificent crop, the Bishop, Mr Curwen, 
or I, thought we had ever seen ; the ground was rich and moist, 
irrigated by the water that ran through the streets of Derry ; it 
was very moist, I thought quite too much so, 

* I examined all the standing panicles with much care, and 
found, as in the former, several holcus, and vast numbers of the 
sharp-pointed agrostis (genuine fiorin). The only new panicles I 
discovered were the Aira aquatica, the Festuca — and the 
Alopecurus geniculatus ; the two former most decided aquatics ; 
the last, like the fiorin, amphibious. I asked the Bishop, where 
he had procured the fiorin he laid down with; he replied, on 
the north side of a wet ditch in his demesne. 

* See the difference between the two sides of the channel. In 
the north of Ireland we never think of varieties, but always hit 
the right sort; and obtain immense crops, now becoming nu- 
merous. 

¢ In England the cautious agriculturist, trusting no one, must 
have a certainty before he will venture to proceed: He joins the 
laborious Linneeans; and between them, they discover there are 
no less than 43 varieties of agrostis ; but their joint efforts have 
not succeeded so far, as to ascertain any one of them to be ap- 
plicable to use. 

* Let them not infect the south of Ireland with their wisdom 
and their doubts; and I begin to be alarmed for you, when yoii 
tell me, ‘ If we could be sure of the grass, and we certainly have 
* it, the cultivation of it would go on rapidly, and I think you 
© would hear of some good southern crops.’ 

© So I shall, if you cease to be wise. 


* For some truths there are, from learned pride concealed s 
' € To maids and children alone revealed. 


* Give up the Linneeans with their overpowering distinctions$ 
to your bogs, your drains, and above all, to your mountains ; 
ather healthy green stolones, in those moist places; lay them 
Sen in good dry, or dried grounds, as I have often taught you, 
and you will never be far wrong. 
‘ The coarse Festuca fluitans can scarcely mislead you; the 
Aira aquatica is much liker fiorin ; but these decided aquatics 
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will soon disappear, and the fiorin (always mixed with them) 
will soon occupy their place, and clothe your surface. 

‘ The fact is, that of all varieties of agrostis, or of stolonifer- 
ous grasses (except the two I mention), the ¢rwe fiorin alone can 
sustain severities from moisture or elevation; a true spirited 
soldier, that braves the fatigues of a campaign, and enjoys the 
luxuries of a city. 

‘ Seven years’ attentive observation of the natural history and 
habits of fiorin, together with success in its cultivation beyond 
my most sanguine expectation, and not without witnesses from 
your country, have given me a confidence of which I shall a- 
vail myself; and again pronounce, Go to your wet drains, and 
mountains, for your stolones, leaving their panicles to the Lin- 
neans to amuse themselves with. ” 


Strictures by a Correspondent on the foregoing Remarks of 
Dr Richardson. 


The Doctor tells us, * the question of the varieties of fiorin 
¢ is a curious one; its difficulties occur only to those who have 
‘ an hankering after Linnzan folly, and who will not see the 
‘ inutility of his forced and unhappy classification. ’ 

As Dr Richardson is, no doubt, well acquainted with the Lin- 
nean classification, he need hardly be reminded, that the orga- 
nization which regulates the classification of plants, is uncon- 
nected with, and independent of the distinctions which mark 
their varieties. It is not easy to conceive then, how any parti- 
cular difficulties, in discrintinating the varieties of any plant, 
should occur to a man, merely lesnese he understands Lin- 
neeus’s classification of plants in general, and is not disposed to 
consider that philosopher to have been a fool, and that his ar- 
rangement is useless, forced, and unhappy. . 

he varieties of plants, like individuals in the animal crea- 
tion, may be infinite: so, therefore, will be the distinctions 
that mark them, which can only be ascertained, as to new va- 
rieties, as these come into existence. Varieties are also mut- 
able. Some of the stoloniferous agrostides have been called po« 
lymorphous, from assuming many new appearances. These 
must have been varieties from seed. A particular variety of sto- 
loniferous agrostis can be propagated by stolones or strings, for 
a limited period only ; and, when the original plant that con- 
stituted the variety dies, the stolones and plants that have arisen 
from these will have become weak, and will soon die also. A 
single seedling agrostis may, by means of stolones, extend itself 
over a whole meadow ;-and it was probably froma single very 
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Iyxuriant variety, arising from seed, that the prodigious long 
stolones of-the Orcheston St Mary Meadow in Wiltshire, no- 
ticed in former times, and now seemingly extinct, established 
themselves. For the same variety of any plant is not to be ex- 
pected again from seed, more than is the same individual a- 
nimal. 

The Doctor says, the panicles of fiorin came out in June, 
all through his meadows. As it is believed.the panicles of no 
indigenous stoloniferous agrostis appear, in the month of June, 
in any part of Great Britain, it seems probable that there are 
varieties in Ireland at present, different from, and much more 
Juxuriant than any British ones.’ This, or some other as .yet 
unaccounted for circumstanee, must be the reason that, while 
the Doctor raises nine, or even ten tons of fiorin hay on a sta- 
tute English acre, the crops in this island do not exceed three 
tons, on that extent of ground. 

The.Doctor stoutly contends for the preeminence of ignorance 
over knowledge. ‘ My pupils,’ says he, § (now numerous and 

successful), who do not know what a:panicle is, and who have 

not the least curiosity to know how the grasses they cultivate 
are enabled, by nature, to propagate their species, never make 
mistakes, and never complain of failures from having laid 
down a wrong variety of fiorin. Crede quod habes, et habes, 
seems to be their maxim: they go on with confidence, and 
always succeed.’ We are almost tempted to think there isa 
good deal of analogy between this favourite maxim of the Doc- 
tor’s pupils, and the story of Fortunatus’s wishing cap, in Mo- 
ther Goose’s ‘Tales. 4 

Though the Doctor’s pupils do not know what a panicle is, 
and yet never make mistakes, it appears he himself founditcon- 
venient to appeal to these very things called panicles, to enable 
him to discriminate between the only two varieties of sfolonifer- 
ous agrustis which his * seven years’ attentive observation of 
* the natural history and habits‘of ficlin grass, together with 
® suecess in its cultivation,’ have enabled him to notice. Does 
Dr Richardson really think there is no superiority in: any one 
‘species or variety of fiorin grass, or stoloniferous agrostis, over 
another, as deserving a preference by the cultivator, and that 
it is a matter of moonshine which species of variety is cultivated, 
on any soil? In the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, there are 
at least six different patches of indigenous, stoloniferous agrostis, 
exhibiting distinct hues in the verdure of their foliage, also much 
difference in the number, length, and thickness of their strin 
all which were planted in 1813, on the same day, on soil of the 
same quality, and in the same Situation. Would not. plants 
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from the most luxuriant of these patches be more valuable and 
eligible for cultivation than plants from the weakest ? The same 
question might be asked with regard to the choice of suitable or 
unsnitable, good or bad seed-corn ; or between indifferent fruit- 
tree grafts, and those of the best sorts. 

Fiorin is doubtless valuable under particular circumstances, 
and in certain situations. But we must be excused from believ- 
ing, that all the varieties of it are equally so, for every soil and 
situation, more than those of other plants and grasses are. We 
must think that some varieties of it may be suited to one soil 
and situation, and others to others; and that it would be of im- 
portance to ascertain the varieties that best suit different soils 
and situations, and cultivate plants of each variety accordingly ; 
using those plants only that are found to grow luxuriantly om 
dry ground, if any such there be, for establishing fiorin mea- 
dows on dry grounds, and taking the most Juxuriant plants from 
moist soils, for meadows on wet grounds, or such as are intend- 
ed for irrigation ; always introducing the plants on soils, and 
into situations as similar as possible to those on which they grew 
naturally or spontaneously. 

Dr Richardson, in former publications, recommends using 
the stolones or strings of fiorin grass in preference to seed, for 
establishing meadows of that berhege> without any qualification 
as to the age of the strings, or of the plants these strings origi- 


nally sprung from. Probably the Doctor, among the many won- 


derful q a may consider every plant of it endow- 
ed with immortality, enjoyi perpetual vigour, and living for 
ever. The wOltny Doctct, ft is believed, all find, in ous of 
the wonder-working maxim of his pupils, and the apparently 
self-reproductive powers of his favourite herbage, that a fiorin 
meadow requires to be renovated from seed, as well as a grove 
of oak-trees, or an archard of apple trees: and that no soil; how- 
ever rich, or climate, however favourable, can prolong the ex- 
istence of any plant a single moment beyond the maximum Gf 
life that Nature has prescribed to that particular species or va~ 
riety. Some people have complained of the plants dying out of 
fiorin meadows laid down within these few years. ‘This ma 
have arisen fram old plants haying been introduced to establis 
he meadow with. , 

May not Dr Richardson’s solicitude to exalt fiorin grass to a 
higher station than general opinion and experience, on this side 
of the water, seem disposed to allot to it, tend to prejudice the 
inexperienced and ignorant against it, and thus degrade it, for 
a time at least, below the rank Nature intended it to occupy in 
the seale of general titility ? 

16th April, 1814. A CropnHoppsr. 

VoL. XV. NO. 58. O 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


A Description of the Construction, and an*Account of the Advan- 
tages, attending the Use of the GRuBBER, an improved Imple- 
| ment Of Husbandry, lately introduced into the County of East 
Lothian, and fast gaining ground there, for expediting the Clean- 
ing and Pulverizing of Fallows, and for other processes in the 
improved Agriculture of the District.—With a Plate. * as 


Tus implement was taken originally from one bought a few 
years ago at Dunbar, at a sale of some things belonging to the 
ight Pex, the Earl of Lauderdale, by Mr-Jobn Dudgeon, te- 
nant in Easter Broomhouse. By Mr Dudgeon’s directions it 
‘Was altered, simplified and improved to the state in which it is 
now used, as a’most effective implement, by several of the best 


* farmers of the county. | 


Form and Construction. 

The Grubber consists of two strong rectangular frames, the one 
including the other, and nine bars mortised into the inner one, 
with eleven coulters or tines, with triangular, sharp-edged dip- 
ing feet, four cast-iron wheels, two handles, &c. (vide the plate.) 
lm is considered the best wood for the frames and bars. The 
machine is made of various sizes. The following are the dimen- 


sions of a stout one, the property of Mr Charles Dudgeon in 


Prora. 
Feet. Inchesi 
Length of the outside frame overall ~.° °. 6 9 
Breadth of this frame e ° ° . 8 « 
Horizontal breadth of the wood of the frames 
abd bars ° é 6 ° oO wh 
Vertical ditto, or depth oy gia 8 
Long hind swing-tree, K K ‘ . 5 10 
* Short hind dittoeach, NN - . s14@> 6 
a » L, about ‘ 6 ‘ ‘ . ll fomG 4 
) Coulters, length ‘ é é os 
, Breadth ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 é cae 
Thickness ° ° ‘ ‘ Oo O}F 


Within the outer frame, the smaller or inner is placed, which 
is moveable on hinges fixed omthe front beam of the outer one. 


* This article’ has been taken from a well-written paper on tlie 
subject, by Mr John Shirref#, which will be published by the High- 
land Seciety. 





One of the Coulters. 


Fig.3. 
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The inner frame has two sides or beams, into which are mor- 
tised nine cross bars, abeut eight inches distant from centre to 
centre. Into these bars the coulters are fixed, except two, which 
are placed in the side-beams of the outer frame. The openings’ 
for the coulters have plates of iran above and below for rend 
ening the wood, with top and heel wedges attached by chains 
for preservation. ‘These wedges must be firmly fixed, to steady 
the coulters when the machine is at work. ‘The four cast me 
tal wheels are 20 inches in diameter each, and prevent the coul- 
ters from going deeper into the soil than the pitch at which they 
are set by the pins and wedges. ‘The wheels are of use in mov- 
ing the machine from one field or place to another. The fore= 
wheels should be dragged in travelling down any declivity where 
the road is hard, else the implement is apt to run against the 
horses and alarm them. When the implement is to be moved 
from one field to another, the screws A A must be turned, 
so as to allow the inner frame to rise on the hinges near E E. 
The inner frame is lifted up by the handles BB, and sup 
ported by small iron stays, which are hung on staples CC, 
and stretch to others on the under side of the bars at DD, 
(vide fig. 1. & 2.) When the implement is at work, these stays 
lye across the frame, and are fixed in other staples at E E (fig. 1.). 
Two rods of malleable iron, headed at both ends, run from near 
DD to near EE (fig. 1.) to strengthen the inner frame. The two 
coulters fixed in the side-beams of the outer frame, must have 
the wedges slackened, and be raised close up to the under side of 
these beams, and again fixed there, when the implement is tra 
veiled from one place to another, to keep the points of their feet 
clear of the ground. At F F in the outer frame, bolts are driven 
upwards, with screwed points, and fastened with corresponding 
screws. ‘The lower ends of these bolts, have eyes or round holes 
for fastening the extremities of chains H H to, which are at- 
tached to the large swing-trees K K by the other ends. The 
soam L is fixed below the inner frame at G, passing through 
a strong staple under the outer frame at M. A’ stout chain an- 
swers best for a soam, though a good three-inch hempen rope 
twice laid (right-hand laid) may do, and wiil cost about +s. NN 
are the small swing-trees to which the two hindmost horses are 
yoked. The soam plays quite free under the large swing-tree, 
The coulters stand reclined, and have steeled triungular feet, 
dipping a little, as in the Figures, about 3 to 4 inches broad at 
the base, and from 5 to 6 inches long from the base to the point 
of the triangle, which the scale determines. The beam PO, 
of the inner frame, to allow it to rise by the handles, must have 
the under edge rounded off. 


o 2 
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' Application and Use. 


One important purpose to which this implement may be ap- 
plied, isto work, and thoroughly stir with it, summer fallows— 
land on which potatoes or turnips have grown—or any land that 
has been ploughed in autumn or during winter, and is to be 
sown with a grain or pulse crop in spring, clover and other leys 
excepted. Whenever a spring ploughing is required, to effect 
a radical cleanness, the grubber is a sine gua non; for, by the 
use of it, the land can be effectually stirred as deep as the plough 

oes, and all root-weeds which the previous imperfect operations 
1ave allowed to lurk in the soil, will at the same time be cut u 
and drawn to the surface, by the reclined position of the az 
ters, and the sharp edges of their steeled dipping triangular feet ; 
instead of being partially buried by the operation of ploughing. 

The grubber, acting as a powerful harrow, does not alter ma- 
terially the relative position of the component particles of the 
soil, thus affording a decided advantage in using this implement 
instead of the plough, to work winter-ploughed lands in spring, 
particularly those of a strong nature, preserving the fine imp. 
pable mellow mould on the surface of the land, which maintains 
the internal body of the soil dry, by turning off the wet, pre- 
venting plastering, and subsequent hardening; while, at the 
same time, the most genial bed is thus obtained for every de- 
scription of grain, a and grass seeds. In addition to this, 
no fresh seeds of annual weeds are brought near the surface to 
vegetate, which is frequently the consequence of spring-ploughing. 

When lands eeahiia well laid down with cultivated herbage 
seeds, as red clover, &c. and broken up for oats, to be succeed~ 
ed by beans, if the oat stubble has heen ploughed down in due 
time, to allow the soil to be mellowed by the frost, the land may 
be afterwards advantageously wrought several times by the grub- 
ber in spring, instead of the plough, and the beans put in by 
a separate drilling apparatus, or one attached to the. grubber 
itself, Mr Charles Dudgeon of Prora has put in beans, peas, 
and tares, on the winter furrow, with the grubber, this season ; 
and, in some instances, beans have been sown, and the land after- 
wards wrought and cleaned in an effectual manner by the grub- 
ber,—the beans having been drilled, and the grubber set so that 
the feet did not reach the seed. 

Again, the grubber is most effectually employed to forward 
operations in the preparation of land for potato, turnip, and 
summer fallow. The land having been previously ploughed in 
winter, or early in spring, to be mellowed by frost, if of a fri- 
able nature, may be attacked as soon as dry weather sets in, 
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by the grubber, which will clean and pulverize the soil at the 
same time. If the land be foul, the implement may be set to 
go only a few inches deep in going over the field the first time ; 
setting the coulters deeper and deeper as it is found they can be 
effectually applied. After two operations of the grubber in very 
foul land, it will generally be found necessary to use the plough, 
to be followed by the grubber as before, till the land is rendered 
as clean as circumstances will admit. If the soil be strong, it 
will generally be found necessary to plough a second time, and 
roll the land, before the grubber can act with effect as to clean- 
ing the.soil. When strong land has been twice ploughed and 
rolled, the root weeds will then part with the soil, and be drawn 
to the surface by the grubber. 

Another purpose to which it may be applied, is to work across, 
and level down the ridgelets formed in horse-hoeing drilled beans, 
which can be done after the crop is removed from the field, pre- 
vious to ploughing down the on stubbles. If any couch be 
left in a well-dressed bean-fallow, it will almost invariably be 
found on the tops of the ridgelets, among the stems of the beans, 
where it had lurked unseen, and undisturbed of course. ‘These 
lurchers the grubber will most effectually exterminate ; and the 
levelling of the ridgelets will admit of the land being plou;;:cd 
with more ease, correctness, and expedition, 

Implements of this description, on a reduced scale as to the 
number of tines or coulters, would be particularly useful on 
small farms, where a pair of horses or oxen only are employed. 
On these small farms there 4s little opportunity of simplifying 
labour, by dividing it, or employing bends for particular pure 
poses. These cannot be had frequently for field labour, as ga- 
thering couch, &c.; and if they could be had, could not be at- 
tended to, because so few are required, that they would not pay 
for a fit person to attend them. This operation the grubber 
performs, in a great measure, in the act of pulverizing the soil. 
It may be constructed, therefore, of such a size as would suit 
any farm, from forty acres and upwards. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Collecting the Rare Productions of Nature 
in Public Museums. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 20th April, 1814. 
Boye has observed, ‘ that the excellency of manufac- 
_* tures, and the facility of labour, would be much promoted, if 
‘ the various expedients and contrivances which lie concealed in 
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‘ in private hands were, by reciprocal communication, made 
* generally known; for there are few operations that are not 
‘ performed by one or other, with some peculiar advantages, 
* which, though singly of little importance, would, by conjunc- 
* tion and concurrence, open new inlets to knowledge, and give 
¢ new powers to diligence. ’ 

Since the days of that great man, much has been done to 
further science and increase knowledge, by the very means which 
he had pointed out; and the medium of this has been, such 
periodical publications as that in which 1 now have the honour 
to address your readers, and the particular value of which will 
be better appreciated, the more one duly considers the benefits 
that have ulready resulted from it. 

There is a benefit which country gentlemen and farmers can 
bestow upon science, of no ordinary value, though little‘thought 
of, and indeed almost never attended to by them. . It falls to the 
fot of every one resident in the country, to procure specimens of 
natural productions, which, by themselves, like the discoveries 
to which Boyle alludes, are to. the owners of little value, but 
would highly enrich public collections. Instead of neglecting 
or hiding in a corner rare birds or animals, or any curious spe- 
cimen in the mineral department of science, which are always 
occurring, would gentlemen transmit them to the nearest sie 
lic museum, much benefit must result; and names, might be 
handed down with honour, as valuable benefactors, whe never 
once thought of such a distinction. ‘ 

At this particular season, too, Nature produces eccentricities 
in the animai kingdom, which a foolish superstition almost al- 
ways consigns to destruction. It would be well to preserve these, 
not only alive as long as possible, but care should be taken to 
send them, when dead, to the nearest theatre of anatomy, or 
professor of natural history. Of what, importance would such a 
diligent and enlightened inquirer into natural history as the pre- 
sent Professor in our college, consider an opportunity of examin- 
ing the structure of such wonderful /usus nature as,.during this 
month, every dairy or sheep-farm produces? And let it never 
beforgotien by mankind, how much their own good is connected 
with investigations in comparative anatomy ; and that research- 
es into the complicated machinery of duplex animals, might 
haply present views to such enlightened men, calculated to ex- 
alt the science of medicine, and unriddle many of the wonder- 
ful operations in the animal kingdom of Nature. 

It is needless to add, that the keepers of every public museum 
would be glad to receive such donations as have been here 
pointed out. 

Lam, Xe. J 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Farther Particulars regarding an impraved Horse-Shoe for reme= 
dying Contraction of the Hoof. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 20th April, 1814. 


I HAvE before me, a letter, signed H. P., dated Lon- 
don, 5th instant, regarding acommunication in your Magazine, 
No. 53, on the improvement of a horse-shoe, for a contracted 
hoof; and suggesting, that a pattern shoe should be sent to 
town. I am very glad, for the sake of the Horse, that the im- 
provement has attracted the notice, and obtained the approval, 
of the author of a Retrospect of Philosophical Discoveries ;—and 
I would have no objection whatever, to send the shoe, had the 
gentleman favoured you with his address. 
Respecting the success which this in)jprovement has had, I am 
lad to inform your correspondent, that it has been quite satis- 
factory. My vocation being little akin to such investigations, 
and having so engaged myself, for amusement alone, it is pro- 

er to state, that 1 imparted my thoughts upon the subject, to 
Mr James Burt, veterinary surgeon to the Horse Artillery sta- 
tioned at Leith Fort,—a genticman of a most liberal imedlicthote. 
cation. _ Without any of that little petty jealousy, which perhaps, 
even in the highest department of science, might have been 
thought excusable—he met my views with the liberality which 
ought to actuate professional men, and experimented with great 
cheerfulness,—thus evincing the true polish of learning, The 
result has been, the construction of a jointed shoe, with a com- 
pound screw bar, that answers the purpose most fully, and is 
found equally adapted to the finer breed of horses whose shoes 
admit of no heels, by means of sockets screwed into the shoe, 
so as to admit the ends of the bar to press outwards; as it does 
in the heels of draught-horse shoes, pressing laterally ard out- 
wardly upon the inside of the solid turned-up heels, which are 
in use for heavy carriage horses. 

There is no case in all his wide experience, where the object 
in view has failed—of relieving the animal, and retaining his 
constant use: But I hope and trust, that the time is fast ap- 
proaching, when, by a diligent use of the means of obviating 
such evils, by a proper method of shoeing—the disease will be 
eradicated. Gentlemen will now have time to attend to domes- 
tic affairs; and one of their objects, I trust, will be, to banish 
ignorance, and something akin to superstition, from the ordi- 
nary farriers’ shops; and I trust, too, that they will soon see 
the gross folly, of allowing their grooms and servants to intez- 
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fere with the department of a regular bred veterinary surgeon. 
But this has already been deceived at considerable length in your 
Magazine. * 

Although I consider the drawing yery complete, I will send 
a shoe wherever you shall desire. Hitatine t. remain, &c. 


J 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Severity of last Winter, and the Preservation of Turnips. 


Sir, 25th April, 1814. 


Tur uncommonly severe, and long continued frost of last 
winter, has put it in the power of farmers, to ascertain the qua- 
lities of the different kinds of turnip, in resisting frosts better 
than formerly. Let us take the advantage of this circumstance, 
by committing it to record in your important work, while it is 
fresh in our minds, 

The thermometer of Fahrenheit, on the 6th of January last, 
was as low as 20 at Edinburgh; and in the morning of the 22d 
of January, it was there as low as 10. But it appears, that at 
Glasgow, on the morning of the last mentioned day, the ther- 
mometer was as low as 14 degree below zero; and a gentleman 
skaiting that dav on the Clyde, having laid a thermometer on 
the ice, it fell to 8 below zero. 

At London the Thames, and at Kelso the Tweed, were fro- 
zen over. The Firth of Tay, opposite to Newburgh, where it is 
two miles broad, was passed by men and cattle on the ice. The 
Firth of Forth was shut up from navigation above Queensferry 
by ice ; and at Newhaven, it was frozen to the distance of a mile 
from the shore. 


Such intensity of frost, has rarely before been known in Great 
Britain. 

Although the snow lay very deep in most parts of England as 
well as Ireland, and thereby the turnips, where covered by it, 
would probably be preserved ; yet in most parts of Scotland, du- 
ring the greatest severity of the frost, which lasted the whole 
month of January and a part of February, the ground was in 
many places quite bare and exposed. 

All kinds of turnips, except the Swedish and yellow, where 
uncovered, were generally destroyed ; but where they had even 


a slight covering of snow, they were preserved in most cascs. A 
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géfitleman in Roxburghshire, who had in December covered the 
turnips of part of a field with a plough-furrow slice of earth, 
found those covered in this superficial manner preserved, while 
those in the same field left uncovered were destroyed. 

A few indeed, perhaps about a tenth part, were sometimes 
unrotted in fields of the common sorts of turnips, generally those 
that were of the smallest size; the largest and ates sown be- 
ing, every season, most liable to be rotted in winter. 

In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, the Swedish turnips, 
whether early or late sown, though exposed, were almost wholly 
safe, and very few of the yellow were destroyed. These last, 
where late sown and middle sized, I observed in several places, 
suffered no loss whatever ; but of the early sown, and large tur- 
nips of this sort in this quarter, about a twentieth part were lost 
as far as I could ascertain the matter. But I have been assured 
on good authority, that in colder and more exposed situations, 
where they had no covering, the yellow turnips sustained less 
damage than the Swedish. 

The inferences to be drawn from these facts, are, 

1st, That yellow turnips should be more generally cultivated. 

2d, That all sorts of ordinary turnips should have some sort 
of covering afforded them before winter. AVS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, On Roads. 


1x your last Number, a correspondent has broached by far the 
most important subject to the interests of agriculture, now re- 
maining undiscussed in the wide circle of agricultural objects ; I 
mean that of our roads. : 

Unque'tionably, the point most worthy of consideration, in an 
endeavour to ascertain the best mode of obtaining good roads, is 
how roads, onve made, shall be preserved from being ‘* tracked” 
or cut up, in consequence of one cart or carriage going on the 
precise same portion of the road which had previously been used 
by some other. This practice cannot be prevented until the fol- 
lowing it is rendered disadvantageous, at least not desireable to 
the drivers and the horses themselves. Now, I should think that 
oe a would be attained, were axle-trees made of different 
engt S. 


know that objections to this measure do exist ; but as I can- 


not figure them to myself, I should be obliged by your readers 
informing me of them through the medium of your useful publi- 
cation. Were the difference betwixt the maximuin and the miui- 
mum only six inches, the evil of tracking would be extirpated. 
B. W. 
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Revizw or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter on the proposed Alterations of the Corn-Laws; addres- 
sed to Sin Henry Parnewt, Bart. By Joun Campse t of 
Carbrook, Esq. Edinburgh, 1814, Oliphant & Co. 


The Speech of the Hon. Mr Baron HeEpsurn of Smeaton, on 
the Subject of the Corn- Laws, in a Meeting of the County of 
East-Lothian, held at Haddington, on the 3d March, 1814; 
and published at the request of that Meeting. Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co. 


Resolutions of a Meeting of the Committces, appointed by the dif- 
Jerent Incorporations, and other Societies in Edinburgh, Leith, 
Canongate, Calton, and Easter and Wester Portsburgh, for the 
purpose of considering the Bill, now pending in Parliament, 
Jor increasing the Prices at which Corn may be imported into 
Great Britain from Foreign Parts; held at Edinburgh the 7th 
April, 1814. 


A Letter on the Corn-Laws. By the Earu or Lauperpate. 
London, Longman & Co. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
1814. pp. 89. 


Tuer is probably no measure of domestic policy, which has 
a more powerful claim to the attention of Parliament, and of 
the nation at large, at the present moment, than a revision of 
the Corn-Laws. Never, at any former period, were there such 
irresistible proofs of the total inadequacy of our prééent Jaws, 
to secure to the British consumer, an abundant supply of corn, 
at moderate and steady prices; and should the lessons, dearly 
bought by the experience of almost half a century, be still dis- 
regarded, there never was a time when the consequences threat- 
ened to be more extensively pernicious to all classes of the com- 
immunity. 

Before we proceed to offer any remarks of our own, on this 
most important subject, we shall endeavour to make our read- 
ers acquainted with the contents of the publications placed at the 
head of this article. 

Of Mr Campbell’s Letter, we are sorry to say, that it is such 
a one as might have been expected from a person who had 
been employed by the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, to 
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rdve that the proposed alteration of the Corn-Laws, was mere- 
ly intended to augment the revenue of the landholder, at the 
expense of all the other classes of the nation—That this most 
injudicious conclusion may be fairly derived from his premises, 
is, we think, undeniable; but fortunately, it is no less certain, 
that these premises are in direct opposition to tle most obvious 
principles of political economy. Mr Campbell, nevertheless, 
seems to have read the writings of the great Father of the Sci- 
ence; and has, on two different occasions, most preposterously 
attempted to avail himself of Dr Smith’s authority. It is searce- 
ly necessary to add, that he has been eminently unsuccessful. 

' Mr C. begins with stating the questions to be considered, 
which are,—1Is#, * What is the price at which grain ought to be 
¢ supplied by the home-grower? And, 2d/y, What are the best 
* means of maintaining it at that price ?’—* The main contro- 
* versy is, what ought to be the price of grain ;’ and this some- 
what obscure mode of expression is afterwards explained to 
mean—* What is the prime-¢ost of a boll of wheat, raised in 
‘ Britain?’ This, he very properly observes, ‘ is the govern- 
ing fact, to which the whale arrangement must bend. ’-—* ‘The 
‘ regulations, of course, ought to be such as, by prohibition and 
‘corresponding duties, shall burden the foreign grain with an 
¢ expense at least equal to that incurred by the British grower.’ 
The great error of Mr Campbell, however, consists -in his me- 
thod ef ascertaining, what may be simply denominated, the 
grower’s price of grain in Britain. 

Had Mr Campbell read-the ‘* Wealth of Nations” with 
any moderate share of attention, he must have seen, that the 
price of grain, like that of most other commodities, is com- 
posed of three distinct parts:—1. Of the expenses of cultiva- 
tion, including the wages of labour, and the maintenance of 
stock ; 2. Of the ordinary profits of the capital employed by the 
cultivator, in defraying these expenses ; and, 3. Of the rent of 
the landlord, which is merely the surplus produce that remains 
alter the two first charges are deducted from the gross produce. 
He might afterwards have inguired into the present amount of 
each of these component parts ; and finally endeavoured to show, 
that the present rate of wages, of profit, and of rent, did not, 
in the present circumstances of the country, admit of any ma- 
terial reduction. 

Instead of some such method as this, our author has attend- 
ed to nothing but the supposed interest of the landowner: In 
comparison with that, the interest of the labourer and of the 
farmer, and indeed of the pubiic at large, obtains little or no 
regard, ‘ The landlord,’ we are informed, p. 9, * is the real 
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* corn-grower, whether he produces it by means of slaves, of 
* free labourers, or tenants. The machinery and raw material 
* all belong to him. ’—‘ The landlord is the person who, by 
* means of his tenants, grows the corn, the profit or loss on 
* which ultimately enriches or impoverishes him.’ (p.11.) Af- 
ter these very satisfactory definitions, it can hardly be disputed, 
that the whole produce of the land actually belongs to the land- 
lord, under a trifling deduction of wages to his labourers and to 
his tenant, who is merely his ‘ overseer or foreman.’ (p. 29.) 
Mr Campbell however admits, that ‘ were Great Britain farm- 
* ed by the proprietors alone, whilst their expense in overseers 
and farm-stewards would be equal to the ordinary profits of 
the farmer, the produce would become so uncertain, and the 
supply so deficient, that the consumer would pay, on an aver- 
age, a much higher price, and the country would be in dan- 
ger of famine.’ (p.8.) Hence the advantage of employing 
overscers, who are allowed a part of the produce as their w 
instead of a fixed sum in money, which would give their mas- 
ters no great security for their fidelity and diligence. 

What proportion of the gross produce should be assigned to 
these new overseers in payment of their own wages, and those 
of the other servants of the landlord, has been usually thought 
to be a question of some difficulty. It has readily occurred to 
every person who has attempted to discuss so idle a question, 
that this proportion must vary considerably according to the 
different Feasts of the fertility of the soil, or, in other words, 
according to the amount of the gross produce. If we should 
suppose, with Mr Wedderburn, that the expenses of cultiva- 
tion continue the same, whether an acre produces four quarters 
of grain, or only two and a half, it would seem to follow, that 
the landlord’s share of the produce would not only be larger, 
but bear a greater proportion to the gross produce, in the one 
case, than in the other. Land, for instance, that yields 4 quar- 
ters, or 32 bushels per acre, allowing 16 bushels to the Tand. 
lord’s overseer and other servants, should pay the other 16, or 
half the produce, as rent; whereas, if the produce is only 2} 
quarters, or 20 bushels, then, after deducting 16 bushels as be- 
fore, there remain only four for the proprietor, or one fifth of 
the gross produce. 

r Campbell, however, finds none of Mr Wedderburn’s dif- 
ficulties about the matter. ‘ Even in the very infancy of our 
* agriculture, when the soil was left almost entirely to its own 
* exertions, the landlord’s rent was one-third of the produce.’ - 
But * more liberal, and, I apprehend, more just views of the 
¢ landlord’s right, where additional capital has been vested in 
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‘ improvements, give for rent two-fifihs of the produce.’ 
(p. 11.); and this proportion, Mr Campbell assures us, is the fair 
rent, whoever may have expended the capital in improvements, 
and whatever may be the amount of the gross produce. 

For this right to an advance of rent, in consequence of the 
improvement of the soil, and a better system of cultivation, Mr 
Campbell appeals to Dr Smith, who indeed justly states the fact, 
but certainly says nothing favourable to the claim of right. In 
the very next page to that from which Mr Campbell quotes, Dr 
Smith expressly observes, that ‘ the landlord demands a rent 
‘even for unimproved land ; and the supposed interest or profit, 
‘ upon the expense of improvement, is generally an addition to 
‘ this original rent. Those improvements, besides, are not al- 
‘ ways made by the stock of the landlord, but sometimes by that 
‘ of the tenant. When the lease comes to be renewed, however, 
‘the landlord commonly demands the same augmentation of 
‘ rent, as if they had all been made by his own.’ At the time 
Dr Smith wrote, the capital of the tenantry was not so consider- 
able as at present, nor was there perhaps any instance of a tenant 
expending six or eight thousand pounds in purchasing lime for 
the property of another person, upon a 19 years’ lease, as has 
been often done of late years. Dr Smith, however, clearly per- 
ceived, that whatever might be the tenant’s capital, it was alto- 
gether distinct from that of the land-owner, and that he was en- 
titled to the ‘ ordinary profits of farming stock’ upon his capi- 
tal, as well as the manufacturer or merchant was to the ordinary 
= of manufacturing or mercantile capital. The same writer 

as also proved, beyond a doubt, that in a free country, the pro- 
fits of capital, however employed, ‘ must be either perfectly equal, 
‘or continually tending to equality.’ Still, it is no doubt true, 
as Dr Smith hier, that ‘ the price paid for the use of land, is 
‘naturally the highest which the tenant can afford to pay in the 
* actual circumstances of the land;’ but this is quite a different 
thing from what Mr Campbell alleges Dr Smith to have done, 
namely, to have laid down as a ‘ rule, that the landlord is en- 
‘ titled to all the remainder’ (expenses and profits deducted) ¢ of 
‘the produce as rent,’ whether the capital vested in improve- 
ment belonged to the landlord or the tenant. 

Mr C. however, in direct opposition to Dr Smith, is deter- 
mined to cut off the profits of the farmer altogether. We shall 
transcribe the passage for the gratification of our readers, and 
indeed for this good reason besides, that we are not sure of un- 
derstanding it ourselves. See how a gentleman of the law can 
write on mapulactures and agriculture. 

‘ In st&ting mercantile prices, it is well known, that to the 
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‘ cost of the raw material and workmen’s wages, the manufacturer 
‘ uniformly adds 5 per cent. as the interest of his stock in trade ; 
‘ and it is the amount of these together which forms the invoice 
‘ price or prime cost. No profit is reckoned till the interest of 
* his stock is paid. But the farmer is merely the overseer or fore- 
* man of the proprietor, with a proportion of the produce for his 
‘ wages, and as reimbursement of his advancing a part of the ca- 
‘ pital in farm stock, which otherwise would have to be all advan- 
* ced by the landlord. The whole produce, therefore, under de- 
duction of rent, is the cost of raw material, wages, and part of 
‘ the 5 per cent. for interest of stock. -Before reckoning profit, the 
¢ Jandlord has to add 5 per cent. also on his investment; that is, 
* 5 per cent. on what the estate would fetch in the market if sold. 
‘ Every man must at one glance see, that in this view of the case, 
‘ there is no profit at all.’ (p.29.) None certainly ;—the tenant can 
have no claim but to his wages as overseer, and to 5 per cent. as 
the interest of his stock. Since the landlord, who is the actual 
corn-grower, does not get 10 per cent. of profit on the value of 
his land, it would be quite absurd to allow the tenant any such 
profit on the small part of the capital which he advances. 


¢ Illacrymabiles 
——carent quia vate sacro. ” 


There is, however, a third person, who has some concern in 
the production of grain; and, with regard to his interest, Mr 
Campbell’s sentiments ‘are not less luminous and original.’ I: 
his fondness to establish the right of the landholder to the ap- 
pellation of ‘ the actual corn-grower,’ and by the same mode 
of reasoning to that of the actual wool-grower, grazier, miller, 
mealman, bleacher, manufacturer, &c. &c. Mr Campbell seem- 
ed to have forgot for a time his question about what ought to 
be the price of grain. At last, however, the answer is, that 
oatmeal ought never to be below 23d. per lib. Amsterdam, or 
24s. per 140 lib. Avoirdupois, nor wheat under an average of 
79s. or 80s. per quarter ; because, forsooth, the farm-labourer 
is better able to pay those prices now, than the lower prices of 
former times; and, ‘ as to the wages of manufacturers, it mat- 
¢ ters not whether the quartern loaf be 9d. or Is.’ (p.21.) The 
arguments by which our author establishes these results are cer- 
tainly very ingenious; but unfortunately we have only room to 
notice them very shortly. ‘ The labourer in this country has 
* been always reckoned to be entitled to wages equal to one 
« peck, or 8 lib.’ (8} lib. Avoirdupois) ‘ of meal per day;’ 
and as Mr C, has found, that a family of four can actually sub 
sist upon this allowance, ‘ we have one peck of meal (oatmeal) 
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¢ as the standard value of a day’s labour.’ Now, ‘ as the day’s 
* wage of a country labourer has been converted into 2s. in mo- 
‘ ney, if not 2s. $d., it follows that, according to that standard, 
* the price of meal ought on the average to be at least 2s. per 
‘ peck.” Immediately afterwards he thinks it ought to be 
2s. 4d. ; but then again he considers that ‘ the average improv- 
* ed rents’ have been fixed at 1s. 6d. per peck, and as that is 
nearly the average price for the last 20 years, he generously al- 
lows the labourer the difference to pay his taxes, and to * enjoy 
* proper comforts.’ 

We have often heard this imaginary standard referred to, to 
prove that corn was not unreasonably high-priced of late years, 
and that the labourer was not in this respect in a worse situation 
that his forefathers ; but we never could have imagined, atter 
the prosperity of a country had advanced the wages of labour, 
not only the money price but the real price of labour, that any 
man would have urged the necessity of advancing the price of 
grain in the same proportion. That rents have advanced in 
a much greater proportion than the wages of labour, is a fact, 
which it would be a mere waste of time to enlarge on. Mr C. 
himself admits, that they have quadrupled within the last 30 
years ; and even according to his own account, in the same pe- 
riod, every thing else almost has only tripled, or quadrupled in 
price. ‘The wages of labour, he says, is only nearly tripled. 

Mr C. having thus determined what ought to be the price of 
grain, proceeds to his second question, What are the best means 
of maintaining it at that price? On this point, we regret 
that we cannot attend him. Importations from Poland, we are 
assured, must ruin cr land-owners, that is, our actual corn- 
growers ; because wheat can be raised there, he tells us, at $08. 
per quarter; and warehoused in Leith at 39s. or 40s. Instead 
of having heard, that the average annual exportations of wheat 
from Dantzic, for 10 years ending in 1803, did not much ex- 
ceed 300,000 quarters, Mr C. thinks the capability of produ- 
cing grain in that country infinite. Then, he endeavours to 
convince his readers, that Dr Smith was no enemy to restraints 
on the importation of grain; and concludes with some stric- 
tures on the resolutions of the House of Commons, which were 
moved, we believe, by the gentleman te whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. : 

We should not have thought it necessary to say so much a- 
bout this production, if we were not assured, that it will be 
deemed an excellent morsel by our Burgh Corporations: No- 
thing certainly injures a good cause so much, as the ignorance 
and folly of: those who undertake its defence. If it be really the 
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object of the proposed alteration of the Corn-Laws, to pnt the 
advanced wages of the labourer, and the fair profits of the 
cultivator, into the pocket of the land-owner, as our citizens 
contend, and as Mr Campbell seems to admit, Parliament, we 
cannot doubt, will treat the measure with the contempt and in- 
dignation, which it so fully merits.—But having thus got dis- 
entangled from the sophistry of this writer, we shall probably 
find, before we conclude this article, that there are many weighty 
reasons for the proposed alteration of the Corn-Laws. 


Baron Hepburn’s speech will not detain us so long. The 
substance of it was given in our pages several years ago; * and 
we are very sorry to learn that his papers, which had unfortu- 
nately been mislaid before that period, have not since been reco- 
aa The loss, indeed, seems to have been greater than we 
had imagined ; for, in referring to several well known statutes, 
the worthy old gentleman speaks with so much diffidence about 
dates and prices, and merely, as he tells us, from recollection, 
that we cannot avoid suspecting his friend must have carried a- 
long with him, and mislaid the statute books and public records, 
as well as the Baron’s manuscripts. There is a good deal about 
Sully, Richelieu, and the Chevalier Colepepper in this speech, 
which might have been spared without any great injury to the 
argument. It is somewhat strange too, that the speaker should 
not have thought it necessary to refer to our established autho- 
rities at home, instead of the Agricultural Essays of Berne in 
Switzerland, and particularly to the late Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Corn Trade, which 
would have added much to the strength of his narrative and 
conclusions. The Baron, also, like Mr Campbell, makes a 
hopeless attempt to show that the intractable Dr Smith was no 
friend to a free trade in corn, instead of employing the weapons 
with which Mr Malthus would have furnished him, to combat 
that economist on his own ground. 

It is not till we approach the end of this speech, that we are 
‘very clearly acquainted with its objects. ‘ Lest I should be 
* misunderstood, I think it proper to state, that my first object 
* was to prove, that while Great Britain was regularly an ex- 
* porting nation of corn, our home prices were steady ; and, 
* secondly, since the violent convulsive shock given to agricul- 
* ture by Pownal’s act, and which, although repealed, agricul- 
© ture has never recovered, but the nation has been driven to im- 
‘ port annually (the year 1812 excepted), our prices have been 





* Sec Farmer’s Magazine, vol. VI. p. 149. 
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‘fluctuating, sometiimes too high, and sometimes too low.’ 
(p. 55.)' Again he observes, ‘ We have seen the husbandry of 
‘ England languishing, and we have seen it flourishing ;—now 
* we see it languishing.’ (p. 60.) We can hardly believe that the 
ntlemen of the best cultivated county of Scotland, to whom 
: wa expressions were addressed, could yield their assent to the 
Baron’s assertion about the languishing state of agriculture at 
the present time, on a comparison with that of any former pe- 
riod; certainly not with its state in 1773, which some of them 
might be old enough to recollect. Unless Governor Pownal’s 
act had been followed by low prices of corn, which confessedly 
was not the'case, it is not very obvious what could be its perni- 
cious effects upon agriculture. We readily admit that the new 
system of Corn-Laws established in 1773 has been bighly perni- 
cious to the best interests of the nation; but the act of that year 
was little more so than the subsequent ones of 1791, and even of 
1804, The object of all of them-was to fix a sort of maximum 
price on’our home produce, in defiance of the rapidly advanc- 
ing wealth and accumulating burdens of the country. But they 
have all been. completely ineffectual in depressing the price of 
- corn, and of course in materially injuring agriculture ; because, 
as we now ought to know after so many years dear-bought ex- 
perience, so populous a nation can only be fully supplied with food, 
at moderate and steady prices, by the cultivation of its own soil. 
Importations may occasion a great fluctuation of prices from year 
to year; but it is probable that in any period of 20 years they have 
had little or no effect in reducing the average price of British corn. 
But though agriculture has prospered since 1773,—if British 
farmers had énjoyed the protection of wise Corn-Laws, it is very 
probable that its progress would have been stil] more rapid ; and 
that the supply of corn would have been regularly augmented, 
to meet the increasing demands of our population; and this 
‘without the least diminutio# in the supply of animal food, and 
the other products of grass-land. ‘The consequences would 
have been, niore steady prices and a lower average. ‘The Bri- 
tish consumer has suffered more from our present Corn-Laws 
than either the landholder or the farmer; and this is the only 
good ground for the proposed alteration. ° 
~ Our author does not properly enter upon his subject till p. 30; 
and in prosecution of his first object, namely, to prove that 
while Great Britain regularly exported corn, our home prices 
were steady, he’ begins with ‘ giving an iistorical view of that 
wise system of Corn-Laws, which so happily governed this na- 
tion, and under which we flourished for a period of about fours 
. score years.’ Such of-our readers-as have perused Mr Diroin’s 
VOL. XV. NO. 58. P 








os 
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Enquiry into the Corn- Laws, or the Report of the Corn Com- 
mittee (which they. will find in our XIV. vol. p. 321), must be 
aware that this point was very easily established. Indeed the 
steadiness and lowness of prices for about 70 years previous to 
1766, have never been denied by the greatest enemies of the 
bounty system. But,it has been often doubted, and we think 
with reason, whether the bounty produced this effect ; and, with 
equal reason, whether our agriculture was then really so flou- 
rishing as has been alleged. 

The second branch of the subject leads in like manner to a 
view of the Corn- Laws since 1773, or rather since 1765 > and 
here it appears to us, that the author attributes a great deal too 
much to thesé laws, and a great deal too little to several very 
prominent causes of the change from exportation to importation. 

t may be true, that an increase of population will not alone ac- 
count for it; and this is the only assigned cause which our aus 
thor thinks it' necessary to notice: But surely he must admit, 
that a: greater breadth of cultivated land is required by the same 
number of consumers, when the use of animal food has beeome 
general among the great body of the people. It is probable, for 
instance, that every English labourer consumes the produce of 
as much land as would suffice for the maintenance of three Irish 
or two Scottish labourers—as much perhaps as would have main- 
tained two labourers, even in England, 50 years ago. Besides, 
the quality of the food, whether animal or vegetable, is ve 
different now from what it was in former times; and though it 
May contain more nourishment in proportion, a much lar 
portion of labour must be employed in its production—in the 
production of the finest wheaten bread for instance—than of 
maslin, to which our author alludes as being the common bread 
of the English labourer formerly, and the rules for striking the 
assize of which still remain. If we add to all this the vast in- 
crease of horses for business, for pleasure, and for the labours 
of manufactures and commerce, we shall see no reason to be- 
lieve that the ‘ woeful change’ from exporting to importing 
corn cah be attributed to a supposed ‘ abated sowing,’ occa- 
signed by the Corn-Laws. . 

With regard to the suddenness of this change, which the au- 
thor opposes to the argument drawn from the increase of popu- 
lation, it does not seem to be much better accounted for, on his 


own assumption, that ‘ our husbandmen en abated or 
0 


* lessened their sowing.’ Men, indeed, not arise ‘ as in- 
© stantaneously as ae, in an artificial hot-bed ; nor were 
* they created as rapidly as Ovid has recorded, in the days of 
¢ Deucalion and Pyrrha;’ but neither can we suppose that there 
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would be any stidden abatement of sowing, while prices were 
steadily advancing considerably above the average price previous 
to 1766. But it is needless to seek any other cause for the sud- 
denness of this change, than the well known fact, that the seasons 
were about that period unfavourable for 10 or 12 years in suc- 
cession. * No other reason indeed will account for it. That we 
did not afterwards return to our former state, as an exporting 
country, may be ascribed to the rapid increase of the home con- 
sumption, occasioned by the growing prosperity of the country, 
especially after the new system of our Corn- Laws had diminished; 
though certainly not destroyed, the stimulus to extended cultiva- 
tion. We no longer exported corn, because there was a suffi- 
cient‘demand for what was raised at home, though it was pro- 
bably in part owing to the Corn-Laws, that enough and more 
than enough was not still raised. If, however, we had continu- 
ed to raise more than the home market required, it is not easy 
to imagine to what country it could have been sent without a 
large bounty. And whenever a surplus ceases to be produced, 
it is not improbable that there will soon be a deficiency; even in 
ordinary years, in a country whose population and means of pur- 
' chasing are steadily progressive. ‘The Corn-laws, we think, did 
not diminish the supply of British corn; they only prevented, in 
some degree; a corresponding increase of production. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow our author into his mi- 
nor positions. In one observation we most heartily concur, and 
should have been glad to have seen it more fully illustrated by 
accurate details, snd confirmed by precision of argument: ‘ The 
conclusion,’ says Baron Hepburn, (p. 56.) ‘ necessarily re- 
sulting from these two propositions is, that steady prices are 
always cheap:’—The reason assigned, * because they fix and 
keep equally steady the price of labour,’ must be received in- 
deed with some qualifications. 


The resolutions of the Committees of the Incorporations of 
our metropolis, and parts adjacent, are distinguished from others 
of the same stamp, by an air of candour, a tone of liberality, 
and a show of argument; which entitle them to tespectful notice: 

At the outset, these gentlemen admit, ‘ that agriculture is be- 
yond doubt the first and most necessary of all arts, and as such 
entitled to the protection of the Legislature.’ ‘They ther go 
on to. lament the high prices of grain of late years, * notwith- 
standing the competition of foreign corn in the market at the 
present import prices.’ And add, that ¢ it is obvious there 


* Wealth of Nations, B. 1+ Gh. XI. 
P2 
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fore, that if such competition had been excluded, and foreign 
supplies not obtained, the then existing’ scarcities might have 
been converted into famine, with all the miseries which thaf 
calamity brings in its train.’ In the next place, the exporta- 
tion of manufactures to foreign nations ‘* has raised the parent 
state to a degree of wealth and proud pre-eminence, hitherto 
unknown in the history of mankind. ’—* But, if such a meas 
sure as that now proposed, should be carried into a law, con 
sequences the most fatal to this prosperous state of things, ma 

ve apprehended ; for an increase in the expense of living, wil 
prevent our manufactures from meeting in the foreign markets, 
upon equal terms, those of other countries, where the work- 
man can subsist at .a cheaper rate,’ &c. ‘The Meeting next 
proceed to state it as their opinion, that the advantages which 
agriculture already possesses, are fully competent to its advance- 
ment ;—* they could-have wished, therefore, that specific reas 
sons, founded upon accurate calculations, had been brought 
forward to show the necessity of the proposed alteration in the 
Corn-Laws ; for they must confess, that in their humble opini- 
on, none such have as yet been shown. They will however 
venture to mention a case, which to them seems to bear upon 
the subject, namely, that in one of the counties of Scotland, 
viz. Haddington, where the greatest and most successful ef- 
forts in husbandry have been made, the average price of the 
best wheat, for the last seven years preceding the last crop, has 
been 2/. 7s. 74d. per boll, and they humbly conceive that this 
price, taken upon the average produce per acre, yields an ade* 
quate return tothe proprietor for rent, and to the cultivator 
for labour, expenses, and professional exertions.’ For these 
reasons, the Meeting disapprove most decidedly of any altera- 
tion of the existing law, and resolve to resist it*by all legal 
means. 

‘The inconsistency of this mode of reasoning, (to give it no 
worse a name), does appear so very evident, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to notice it. Wheat at 2/. 7s. 74d. per boll, (about 95s. 
per quarter), ‘ yields an adequate return, * and is not alleged to 
yield more; and yet agriculture is sufficiently protected by our 
preseitt laws; which admit foreign wheat at 66s. a quarter, or 
only about 1/. l¢s. per boll. Whether 95s. is the present grow- 
er’s price of wheat in the United Kingdom, or what that price 
is, has not indeed been shown by the advocates for an advance 
of the importation rates, and we think the Meeting were well en+ 
titled to complain of ‘this most egregious omission. Indeed we 
cannot avoid expressing a favourable opinion of their liberality, 
when they condescended on the prices of East Lothian as a sort 
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of standard, because in that county rent and wages are much 
higher than in most parts of Scotland, and the quality of the 
wheat is also greatly superior. But it must be evident that a 
law, which will extend to every part of the United Kingdom, 
should be founded on data much more extensive, and upon in- 
formation much more precise and authentic, than the price of 
grain in any particular county, even though it should be admit- 
ted that the selling price for the last seven years was a fair cri- 
terion of the grower’s price. By their own admission, however, 
their opposition to any alteration in the present Corn-Laws, is 
sufficiently incompatible with their alleged regard for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 

It certainly might have been expected, that the average of the 

wer’s price of wheat in Britain would have been ascertained, in 
fe first place, as a necessary foundation for the claim to an ad- 
vance of the present importation rates. ‘This, as Mr Campbell 
justly remarks, ¢ is the governing fact, to which the whole arrange- 
ment must bend ;’ unless it be openly avowed that our agriculture 
should be at once sacrificed to the extension of our manufac- 
tures. It is singular enough, that so obvious a circumstance 
should have been little attended to, either previous to the act of 
1804, or at the present time. Abundance of estimates were in- 
deed submitted to the Board ‘of Agriculture about the former 
period; but they proceeded either upon a comparison between 
the expenses in 1790 and 1804, or gave the expenses of raising 
particular crops, and not those of the whole course of cropping. 
Mr Arthur Young accordingly estimated the expenses of farm- 
ers of arable land, in 1804, on an average of the kingdom, at 
40 per cent. above what they had been in 1790; and, as 5is. 6d. 
was said to be the common price of wheat at the latter period, 
by adding 40 per cent. the price in 1504 should have been 72s. 
Our readers will find calculations upon a similar principle in our 
Vith volume, p. 7. This mode of computation, it is evident, 
cannot be satisfactory: If there be any difficulty in ascertaining 
the present growers’ prices, it must be still more difficult to de- 
termine what were the growers’ prices in 1790 or 1804, ‘The 
accuracy of the results obtained in this way, depends upon the 
answers to two questions, namely, What were the growers’ prices 
at the period with which you mean to make the comparison, 
and what additional expenses must niow be incurred ?—whereas 
the more simple and obvious question, and that which admits of 
a more correct and decisive solution is, What is the grower’s 
price under the present rates of labour, profit and rent? The 
assumed price of a former period may have been inaccurate ; and 
it must always be difficult to contrast every #tem of the expense o§ 
cultivation at two distant periods, 
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‘We are glad to find thaf the Board of Agriculture have at 
last turned their attention to this important part of the question. 
They have sent circular letters to their correspondents, in which 
they desire the expenses of cultivating one hundred acres of a- 
rable land, to be arranged under the following heads, viz. 1. 
Rent; 2. Tithe; 3. All parochial and county rates; 4. Wear 
and tear; 5. Labour; 6. Seed; 7. Manure purchased, and not 
what is made from the produce of the land itself; 8. Team; 9. 
Interest of eapital ; and, 10. Property and horse-tax ;—answers 
to be sent to the Earl of Hardwicke, the President, St James’s 
Square, London. The Board does not request the return of 
any particular farm, unleis it should happen to be a fair aver- 
age of the neighbourhood ; as they wish the account, in every 
particular, to be a just representation of the vicinity. But what 
seems a very strange omission, they do not inquire what is the * 
quality of the soil,—the course of management,—and the a- 
mount of produce. 

In case any of our readers should find some difficulty in ar- 
ranging the articles of their estimates according to this form, 
which, to say the truth, is not the most luminous, it may not 
be amiss to give an outline of the method adopted by manufac- 
turers of cotton-yarn, in making up their accounts. It is taken 
from a paper, written, we believe, by one of themselves. The 
writer begins with the debit side of the account, which is all that 
requires to be noticed here ; and this consists of the following 
items:—1. Raw wool, so many pounds, at such a price, being 
the quantity manufactured into yarn during the year. The rent 
of land, we imagine, may be deemed analogous to the amount 
of this item. 2. The wages of foreman, spinning-master, &c. 
including all the manual labour employed in the manufacture. 
The wages of farm-servants of all kinds, and the maintenance 
of horses, seem to tally with this article. 3. The expense of the - 
engine, on the cost of which 12} per cent. is charged for tear 
and wear, and 5 per cent. more for interest. The farmers’ 
horses, thrashing-machine and implements, correspond with 
this item. 4. The utensils, that is, the cost of the cotton ma- 
chinery and building, on which 10 per cent. is charged for re-» 

airs, and for light, heat, and insurance against fire. Under 
this head, we presume the farmer is entitled to charge for re- 
pairs of houses and fences. 5. Incidents, clerk’s salary, post- 
ages, &c. 6. Interest, 5 percent. on the amount of the 4th ar- 
ticle. 7. Ditto on what is called floating capital; which we i- 
imagine may be compared to the capital employed in the farm- 
er’s pasturing and straw-yard ‘stock, seed, &c. 8. Commission 
and risk of debts, 5 percent. on the amount of sales: And, 9, 
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5 per cent. more on the amount of the 4th article, as the pro- 
fits of the manufacturer. What would Mr Campbell say, should 
4 maaan charge so many per cents. on the amount of his ca- 
ital ? 
The whole capital supposed to be employed by this manufac- 
turer, and the corresponding charges, are as follow. - 
Engine - - L.1,600 0 0 - i74p.C%. L. 280 0 
Utensils - - 25,000 0 0 - 15p.Ct. 8,750 0 
Floating capital 5,000 0 0 - 5p.Ct. 250 0 
Sales - - - 33,293 8 8 += S5p.Ct. 1,664 13 
Profit, 5 percent. on 25,0001. being sunk stock 1,250 0 
L.7,19% 13 5 
which is nearly 22} per cent. on the amount of capital, or 214 
per cent. on the amount of sales. 


Our readers may compare this statement with calculations of 
the same description, in a paper at the beginning of this Num- 

r. 

Permanent and fixed stock, 1.2887 1 0 nearly8p.Cf. ~- 1.229917 2 
Ditto, ditto .- - - = 40 + + 98814 1 
Floating capital + - 1614 8 4 he - [st 3. 
Ditto, ditte - - 120 0 O = JO - = 12 0 0 
1.651 12.10 
which is a trifle more than 14 per cent. on the farmer’s capital. 
Let it be observed, at the same time, that the farmer’s horses and 
implements probably require to be replaced oftener than the ma- 
nutacturer’s engine and other utensils, and that the large sum 
expended for lime is altogether sunk. Besides, no charge has 
been made by the writer of that paper fur commiseion and risk 
of debts on the amount of sales, though that article forms 2, 
pretty handsome addition to the manufacturer’s charges. 

Of the ether topics which these Resolutions embrace, it is 
only necessary to ebserve that they proceed upon an assumption 
altogether erroneous. They take for granted, without any at- 
teispt at proving, that the proposed alteration of the Corn- Laws 
will infallibly nent the price of corn. For our own part, we 
conceive, that in any period of 10 or 20 years, the consequence 
will be just the reverse. Corn, they say, has been exorbitantly 
dear notwithstanding immense importations ; and, but for them, 
it would have been still dearer. ‘To what cause, then, are we 
to attribute the cheapness vf the present year ?—certainly not to 
importation. : Since they have had very high prices st a time 
when they were paying to foreigners about five millions yearly 
for corn, and have now corn very cheap, the produce of their 
own soil; Is it not worth an experiment, what would be the ef; 
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fect of securing to the home grower a preference in his own 
market, until prices rise above the growers’ prices at the time? 
If this security were conferred, probably the British farmer may 
sow as much next year as he did the last, perhaps more ; if prices 
should start a little, owing to the fluctuation of the seasons, or an 
increase of demand, he may be induced to cultivate land now ly- 
ing in a state of waste, in order to equalize the supply ; and in 
the event of an extreme failure of the crop, nobody would think 
of objecting to importations, or even to encourage them by a high 
bounty, as was done in 1795 and 1800. 

This extension of tillage, too, instead of exhausting the soil, 
would probably be accompanied by an improvement in the dif- 
ferent courses of cropping, at present pursued in the different 
districts of the island.. The security of the home market would 
naturally Jead to an improved system of husbandry, which should 
combine the production of corn with the products of grass land 
and cattle crops. Much land now in permanent pasture, would, 
under stich a system, produce fully as much beef, mutton and 
wool as at present ; and at the same time, corn every year, on 
one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of its extent, according to 
the quality of the soil. This corn, after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation, would be a clear gain to the farmer ; and though 
it should sell at a low price, he would still be able to pay as much, 
or a higher rent, than at present. He would also employ a great 
many more hands upon his farm, and a greater number of trades- 
men in towns and villages. Let not all this be deemed mere! 
fanciful ; it is precisely the system now universally followed in the 
Lothians and Border counties of Scotland. But the landlord 
and farmer of good pastures, in other districts, will not readily 
bring them under tillage, when they see the price of grain per- 
petually fluctuating, owing to causes over which they have no 
controul. By all accounts, the business of the tillage farmer, is 
in many parts of England a very unprofitable one. We readily 
acknowledge, that there are other causes than the Corn-Laws, 
which obstruct the extension of convertible husbandry ; but ¢t is 
not easy to Conceive the propriety of adding this one to the num- 
ber. If our agriculture must continue to be somewhat injured 
by our domestic regulations, there seems no good reason why it 
should be farther depressed for the advantage of foreigners. 

Upon the whole, we would repeat to these gentlemen, that a 
free trade, so far as regards importation, has been tried for al- 
most half a century; the consequences are notorious to every 
one ; at last, the complete inefficacy of this boasted measure, to 
ensure a full supply of corn at moderate and steady prices, is 


placed beyond all doubt ; and it is now equally beyond a doubt, 
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that, notwithstanding every discouragement under which the 
British farmer Jabours, his exertions, if called forth, merély by 
giving him the security of his own market, are fully adequate to 
furnish this supply. He cannot, indeed, furnish this supply to 
the British consumer, upon the same terms that the farmers of 
America and Poland can furnish it to the consumers of these 
countries, because he must pay higher wages than the farmers of 
the latter country, and much heavier taxes than those, of an 
other country. His soil and his climate are also much less fa-+ 
yourable.to the production of corn. Besides; he has to enter 
into a competition with the grazier of his own country, and must 
be able to pay as high a rent to the landholder, or rather a high- 
er rent than the grazier. Under these circumstances, he must 
indeed have a higher price for his grain than the American and 
Polish farmers obtain from the consumers of these countries ; but 
it ought to be carefully observed, that it does. not follow from this, 
that these foreign farmers will furnish corn to the British con 
sumer, at a lower price than the. British farmer nay do. The 
price of corn in Britain, it is well known, regulates the price in 
the exporting countries ; it is not what they can afford to take, 
but what we can afford to pay ; and in all cases, the great ex- 
pense of transporting so bulky a commodity, must be paid by the 
British consumer, over and above this monopoly price. 


It was intended to have concluded this article with some re- 
marks on the extent of the security which our laws ought to give 
to the British farmer ; and to have endeavoured to show, from @ 
short consideration of the laws, previous to the Revolution,—from 
that period till 1766,—and from 1766 to the present time, that the 
price of grain in Britain, cannot by any means be kept below 
the natural growing price of British grain. That natural price, 
it is evident, has varied, and must in future vary with the cire 
cumstances of the country. What it is at the present time, is 
an important question, upon which we should also have ventured 
to offer some observations, if this point were not now under the 
consideration of the Board of Agriculture, from whose inquiries 
much accurate information must soon be obtained. We shall 
only observe, that if the estimate given in the paper in this Num- 
ber, already referred to, approaches to the truth, that price can- 
not be much below 12s. per bushel, or 96s. per quarter.— But 
since writing the foregoing remarks, a Letter has been published 
on the Corn-Laws, by the Earl of Lauderdale; and we shall 
better consult the advantage of our readers, by presenting them 
with.a short account of that noble author’s sentiments. 

The topies discussed in this letter, are distinctly announced ia 
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the following words.—‘ It is then to the consideration of the pre 
* sent regulations, on which our external trade in corn is con- 
' © ducted,—to a comparison of them with those that prevailed for 
* more than half a century after the Revolution,—and to an exa- 
* mination into the nature of the system, on which our external 
* commerce in grain may be now conducted, in a manner the 
* most advantageous for the interests both of the grower and the 
* consumer—that I mean, in the course of this Letter, exclusive- 
* ly to call your attention.’ Before entering upon this discus-” 
sion, Lord Lauderdale has thought it necessary to consider the 
* arguments for a free trade in Corn; which he shows very clear- 
ly, we conceive, would prove ruinous to our agriculture under 
the present commercial system of restrictions and encourage- 
ments.—‘ A free trade in grain,’ he observes,—* whilst all odes 
* branches of industry enjoy a monopoly of the home market,— 
* would have the same effect as giving bounties, to withhold and 
* withdraw capital from the growing of grain.’ 

The author then proceeds to treat—!. * Of the laws under 
which our foreign trade in corn was conducted from the Revo- 
lution, till the year 1766:’ And, 2. * Of the laws, from the year 
1766, to the present time.’ Under the first of these heads, ta- 
bles of the exportation and importation rates of 1670 and 1688 
are presented, in the money of the time; and its real value in 
purchasing commodities, is afterwards compared with that of 
the same sum in 1800. Under the second head, the rates esta- 
blished by the acts 1773, 1791, and 1804, are also exhibited 
in different tables, (those of the second period, in the Appen- 
dix), and the amount of these rates afterwards converted into 
the money of 1675 and 1688. Sir.George Schuckburgh’s pro- 
portions, for ascertaining the value of money at different pe- 
riods, are assumed as the rule of this conversion: But our read- 
ers need not be told, that the accuracy of Sir George’s calcula- 
tions has been denied by several late writers, and particularly by 
Mr Arthur Young,—who published in Jame 1812 the results of 
a very elaborate inquiry, to prove that this gentleman’s table 
of Appreciation is not always founded upon good authorities. 
Lord Lauderdale, however, has neither noticed the objections 
that have been urged against Sir George’s accuracy, nor stated 
any reasons in support of it—That 3/. 1s. 4d., the price of 
wheat per quarter, -below which, the foreign corn-grower was 
‘not permitted to enter into competition with the British farmer, 
was of much greater value in purchasing commodities in 1675 

“than in 1800, cannot certainly be doubted. According to Lord 
- Lauderdale, it was of equal value with 8/. 4s. 14d. in 1800, In 
like manner, 65s, 6d., at which wheat may now be imported, 
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by the act of 1804, after allowing for the depreciation which has 
taken place in the value of money, betwixt the years 1675 and 
1800, is said to be of no greater value than 24s. 54d. in 1675; 
and to find the value of 65s. 6d. in 1814, when compared with 
its value in 1800, a further depreciation of 19§ per cent. must 
be-allowed—that being the difference in the price of gold at these 
two periods. Thus, in 1814, 65s. 6d. is equal in value to no 
more than 52s.°10d. in 1800, or about 19s. 9d. in 1675. If 
these data are correct, it must follow, that if the act of 1670 
had prohibited importation, when the price of wheat was below 
19s. 9d. a quarter, it would have given just as much protection 
to the British farmer, as the act of 1804, which admits of im- 
portation at 65s. 6d. ; but wheat could not be imported by the 
act 1670, until the price in Britain had reached more than three 
times this sum. 

However this may be, Lord Lauderdale’s remarks on both 
the former and present Corn-Laws, are not the less satisfactory 
and conclusive. _As the Report of the Corn-Committee of last 
Session of Parliament, which gives a concise view of these laws, 
and of the state of the corn-trade subsequent to each of them, 
has been already transcribed into our pages, it is unnecessary to 
repeat the substance of them from this Letter. Every one who 
considers the subject impartially, must agree, we think, in Lord 


Lauderdale’s conclusion,—that neither the act of 180+, nor any 
other act posterior to 1765, gave any real protection to the 
home-grower of corn; and indeed, ever. since the year 1796, 
‘ proclamations have been annually issued, under temporary: 
laws, permitting the importation of grain, duty free.’ The 
present bounty on exportation, too, is well known to have been 
completely re * A bounty of 10s. or even of 20s. a quar+ 


ter, instead of 5s. a quarter, on wheat, when under 48s., could 
in the year 1804 have no effect in encouraging the growth of 
that grain, which on an average was, betwixt the years 1795 and 
1812, upwards of 82s. a quarter.’ 

The effects of taxation, and other causes which enhance the 
price of British grain above that of foreign countries, are dis- 
played in the following observations. . 

* That under these laws, notwithstanding the semblance of 
‘ prohibitory duties on importation, the import trade in corn has 
$ on practically tree, either from direct discouragement or en- 
* couragement, except on those occasions when bounties were of- 
‘fered to the imporier of grain, is undoubted ; but when there 
f exists a free trade in any commodity, to form a just estimate of 
‘ the comparative benefits enjoyed by those who are engaged in 
§ producing it at home, and those who are employed in similar 
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‘ pursuits abroad, it is necessary not only to consider the relative 
* state of climate, and other advantages which nature may have 
* bestowed, but also to examine the relative progress of taxation, 
‘which, in modern times, most materially affects the value, not 
* only of all raw materials, but even of the means of existence of 
“those who are employed in producing them, aud preparing 
* them for consumption. 

* You well know, that as the lowest price at which any com. 
* modity can be sold, with a prospect of its production being con- 
* tinued, is that which replaces—the price of the raw material— 
«the ordinary wages of the labour bestowed unon it-—-and the u- 
« sual profi: of stock on the capital engaged in the concern ;—so, 
« in a country where taxation prevails, an additional charge must 
«be made, to repay-to those engaged in the conduct of every 
* branch of industry, what they have necessarily contributed to 
«the state. And you cannot fail to perceive that this additional 
© charge, is the measure of the bounty, which, under such cir- 
© cumstances, is enjoyed by the industry of all rival countries 
¢ which are free from such incumbrances. 

‘ If, then, you will compare the soil, the climate, and the 
« value of land in this country, with the soil, the climate and the 
¢ yalue of land in those countries with which we trade in corn, 
é and reflect, that from the year 1766, the farmers in this coun- 
* try must have been can to that share of taxation which falls 
* upon them in consequence of our debt being increased from one 
¢ hundred and thirty millions, to eight hundred millions, as well 
‘ as to the burdensome effects of a property-tax, now amountin; 
* to upwards of twenty millions a year, which has been collect 
« from them -with circumstances of severity, that have attended 
é its collection in no other instance, 1 am sure you will agree with 
* me in thinking, that there has in effect been a great and gradu- 
‘ ally increasing bounty on the importatiow of foreign corn. 

. 6 It is therefore evident, that the system pursued with regard 
‘ to the foreign trade in corn, since the year 1766, has been in 
« reality directly the reverse of that on which it was previously 
‘conducted ; for, instead of the home grower of grain being se- 
¢cyred in a monopoly of the home market, and in the enjoy- 
¢ ment of bounties which gave him the power of underselling the 
‘ foreign grower of grain, even in the foreign market ; the con- 
« sumer of grain has, under our recent laws, generally possessed 
«an exclusive privilege of purchasing all that our farmers could 
‘ produce ; whilst the foreign grower of grain has not only uni- 
‘ formly enjoyed a bounty resulting from our increased taxation, 
‘ which must have cooperated with the natural advantages of cli- 
¢ mate, to enable him to undersell the home grower, even in our 
‘ own market,—but occasionally a direct bounty, in magnitude 
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‘much greater than was ever given to encourage the export of 
‘grain.’ p. 50-53. 

Lord Lauderdale next proceeds to contrast the fall of prices 
almost in proportion to the increase of our export trade, under 
the Revolution laws, with the rise of prices, and increasé of im- 

rtation, under the present laws. In treating of the latter 
Pranich of the subject, he gives a forcible representation of the 
ruinous effects of importation on the agriculture of the Romans.— 
The following extract, in which the question about the propos- 
@ alteration of the Corn-laws is placed in its proper point of 
view, exhibits a summary of the noble author’s deductions, to 
which it will not be easy for the supporters of the present sys- 
tem to allege any very just objections. 
‘ In arguing to you, that this discouragement to agriculture 
must diminish the supply of grain in proportion to the demand 
for it, and, of course, increase the price, whilst it must render 
us dependent on foreign supply; it is not on reasoning alone 
on which I rest these conclusions; for you must collect from 
the foregoing statements,— 

‘ First, That since 1766, this country, instead of export- 
ing grain, has been obliged to have recourse to foreign sup- 

ly to procure a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. 

‘ Secondly, ‘That as, even.in years of ordinary abundance, thé 
home market has not been sufficiently supplied by the home 
grower ; nO aid could, as formerly, be derived, in years of 
scarcity, from-that excess of supply raised for exportation: 

‘ Thirdly, That the necessaries of life, which form the sub- 
sistence of the poor, have risen to a very advanced price ; the 
average price of wheat, during the 50 years ending 1812, hav- . 
ing been, per quarter, 2/. 17s. 14d.; that is, nearly double 
what it was during the 35 years immediately preccding the 
year 1766. ' 
* Fourthly, That from the alteration of the system in the year 
1766, the price of grain has gradually increased, as the quan- 
tity imported augmented: for whilst, during the first fifteen 
years subsequent to 1766, the average price of wheat, per quar- 
ter, was 2/. 3s. 10d., and the average annual import 263,328 
quarters; during the last eighteen years ending 1812, the a- 
verage price of wheat has been no less than 4/. 2s. Id. per 
quarter, and the average importation of grain has amounted 
to 1,230,045 quarters, exclusive of an‘ annual import of 
* $14,843 cwts. of meal and flour.’ p. 72-74. 

On the causes of this remarkable change, we have already 
hazarded some observations; and we cannot avoid thinking 
that Lord Lauderdale, as well as Baron Hepburn, attributes a 
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great deal too much influence to the change in the system of 
our Corn-laws, and too little to other causes. The noble author 
endeavours to support his opinion, by a reference to the great 
importation of oats, which he ascribes to their import price be. 
ing fixed lower in proportion than that of any other kind of 

rain. 
: With regard to the last branch of the subject, the regulations 
hich should now be adopted, the noble author observes,’ that 
with the re-establishment of that species of encouragement to 
the progress of agriculture, which has in this country been 
enjoyed by all branches of industry, there ought to be com- 
bined a regular system of po against the effects of that 
occasional scarcity which the variations in the seasons must at 
times produce, even under the best concerted regalations, 

‘ First, the price ought to be fixed, after due inquiry, at 
which the bounty on exportation ought to be withdrawn. 

‘ Secondly, at a price a little more advanced, exportation 
should be prohibited. 

* Thirdly, at a still more advanced price, the distillation from 
grain should be stopped ; for in justice we are bound to givé to 
our. own planters, who contribute so liberally tothe support of 
the state, the benefit of indirectly administering to our relief) 
before we resort'to the efforts of foreign industry. 

* Lastly, when the rise of price indicates the approach of @ 
more formidable degree of scarcity, importation, duty freey 
ought to be permitted ; for though other branches of industry 
are secured by law, in an absolute monopoly of the home mav- 
ket, the good of the community requires that the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the grower of grain should be limited: Neither, under 
the proposed arrangement can the limitation be considered as 
discouraging to agriculture; for the a on exportation, 
when grain is at a low price, must form such a compensation 
for the loss of that more complete monopoly of the home mar- 
ket enjoyed by those engaged in other branches of industry, 
as will prevent capital being on that account withdrawn from 
© agricultural pursuits.’ p. 78-50. : 
' The re-establishment of an export trade in corn, by means of 
a bounty, is, in the present circumstances of this country, so 
utterly hopeless, even by Lord Lauderdale’s own admission, 
that it is not very probable Parliament will attempt to enforce 
so extraordinary a change, or that any measure, with a view to 
such an event, will be even submitted to their consideration. 
Permission to export indeed, it is to be hoped, ‘will be given at 
all times, except when prices are very high at home; so that 
the British farmer may avail himself of the advantage of sup- 
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plying any casual failure of the crops on the Continent. But a 
regular export trade, in ordinary cases, is not by any means to be 
contemplated, and perhaps not to be desired, if we consider the 
relative circumstances of Great Britain and of foreign countries. 
Occasional scarcities at home may be relieved, to a considerable 
extent, without any such surplus for exportation, by the prohi- 
bition of the distilleries, and other manufactures in which corn 
is employed ; by greater economy, enforced by a rise of price 5 
by the use of substitutes ; and, in extreme cases, by importa- 
tion. A bounty on exportation, it has been said, if it does not 
lead to the growth of a surplus, or enable us to enter into com- 
petition with the foreign grower in his own country, can at all 
events do no harm; the law, as for many years past, will be at 
the worst nothing but a dead letter. This may indeed be the 
' case, if so small a sum as 5s. per quarter of wheat should conti- 
nue to be the amount of the bounty; but if 15s. or 20s. per 

uarter should be allowed on exportation, it is not improbable 
that various ingenious devices might be resorted.to for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the revenue, and that without producing any 
real extension of the market for British grain. 

Lord Lauderdale’s letter is exceedingly valuable, considered as a 
commentary on the Report of the Corn-Committee; but in truth 
it is nothing more. He has not by any means gone deeply into 
the subject. Not a word is said about the competition of the 
grazier against the corn-grower ; nor is there any explanation 
given by what means grain shall be furnished by the British far- 
mer at a lower price, (which must be understood to be his object 
when recommending a recurrence to the Revolution laws), with- 
out a corresponding reduction in the wages of labour and the 
rent of land. Yet there is nothing more certain, than that wages 
cannot rise or fall with the price of grain, in a country more than 
three-fourths of whose population derive an income from manu- 
factures and commerce ; and, that rent does not altogether de- 
pend on the price of corn, cannot be doubted by those who con- 
sider, that an increase of produce, as much as an advance in its 
price, enables the cultivator to pay 9 higher rent.. It is indeed 
more to an increase of produce,- than an advance of price, that 
we must ascribe the present advanced rents paid in’ Scotland. 
The price of Corn-has not doubled within a period in, which rents 
have quadrupled. This is the consequence of that improved sys~ 
tem of husbandry, to which we have already desired the attention 
of our readers ; and such, we believe, would be gradually extend- 
ed to other parts of the island, if the home-grower were protect- 
ed by wise Corn- Laws.—Lord Lauderdale has stated facts which 
were before perfectly notorious 5 but he has not assigned reasons, 
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though if is under this division of the subject, that his readers 
would have been most benefited by his labours. 

Shouldithe Corn-Laws remain unaltered, and foreign corn be 
admitted at a rate about 50 per cent. below the British grower’s 
price, the consequence we think must be, an extraordinary des 
pression.of price for perhaps two or three years. The manu- 
factures and commerce of Britain will probably for some time 
be almost unbounded, and the country will be inundated by ims 
portation of grain from every quarter of the globe. In the 
mean time, a large proportion of British cultivators will either 
be ruined, or their capital and industry turned into other chan. 
nels ; a great part of our arable land will be laid to grass, and 
the remainder cultivated without that energy which is inspired 
by the prospect of ample remuneration. -In these circumstan- 
ces we shall sooner or later resume our almost habitual state of 
warfare. Bad seasons too must be expected ; and importation of 
grain, which is now a matter of choice, will then become a mat+ 
ter of indispensable necessity, at atime, perhaps, when we have 
neither the means of purchasing from foreign countries, nor they 
the inclination or ability, to supply us. Such hasbeen the state 
of this country very lately, and such it may soon be again. The 
threats of our enemies to starve'two millions of our population 
says Mr. Malthus, would be more alarming than all the thunder 
of the British navy. Whenever either of these events recur, 
and more especially if bad seasons and war are combined, this 
temporary abundance and cheapness must be succeeded, as it 
has been, by a dreadful scarcity and dearth, and all the clamovz 
and outrage, as well as the real misery, which so lamentable 4 
stato of things never fails to produce. i 

Of the measures to be submitted to the wisdom of. Parliament, 
it would be improper to say any thing at present. ‘The 7th Re 
solution of the House of Commons appears to proceed upon the 
most just aswell as the most considerate views of the subject. 
‘The price at which importation should be prohibited or allowed 
must vary, according to circumstances, as it has hitherto done, 
and should therefore be fixed annually, or at most at short pe- 
viods, after due consideration of the average prices of a number 
of years preceding. This is in every respect a much more eli- 
gible plan than repeated enactments, which are always attended 
with an unhappy agitation of the-public mind, and even no stall 
degree of personal animosity. 
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Owr1ne to the continued severity of the weather, subsequent to the 
date of last Number, sowing did not become la till towards 
the eid of March; and a good deal of barley still remains to be put 
into the ground. The rains, since the 2ist April, have greatly re- 
tarded Ail the usual operations of the season, and particularly the 
planting of Potatoes, and the sowing of Grass-seeds among autumn 
and winter sown Wheat. The present appearance of the Wheat crop, 
is in many situations by no means favourable, and very litde could 
be sown in spring. The mild showery weather of April has produ- 
ced a rapid vegetation, and cultivated herbage and pastures are some- 
what more forward than usual at this period. The immense loss of 
Turnips, by the uncommon severity of last winter, has thus been 
fortunately but little felt. Yellow and Swedish Turnips, which, 
though partially injured, have suffered in a much less degree than 
the common kinds, must in future be highly appreciated. 

Corn-markets continued almost steady, till about a month ago ; 
and Butcher’s meat was gradually advancing. The glorious and 
wonderful occurrences on the Continent, have since that time occa- 
sioned a general stagnation in the home Corn-Trade; and both fat 
and lean Cattle have declined in price considerably, Grass parks, 
also, have been let, in most -instances, at a reduction of rent ;—in 
some places, of so much as 15 and 20 per cent. The wages of Ia- 
bour have in no instance fallen, notwithstanding the low prices of 
grain for the last six months; and in manufacturing districts, the 
wages of farm-labourers are even now rising much above the aver- 
age of late years. 

Oar readers will find, in the oe pages, ample details on 
these and other subjects; and in many of the Reports, very appro- 
ror observations on the present situation and future prospects of 

ritish farmers, They may be perused with advantage, we should 
hope, by such as are not immediately interested in the pursuits of a- 
griculture ;—and while they afford a pleasing proof of the wide dif- 
fusion of knowledge, not only in matters of detail, but in the most 
important principles of Political Economy, the sentiments which 
they contain, seem rather more entitled to attention, than those of 
an opposite description, which have been loudly expressed by men 
equally interested, and who, without any breach of charity, may be 
pronounced utterly ignorant of the nature and tendency of their own 
Resolutions.— As so much has been said of late of the influence of the 


price of grain on the wages of labour, and as there is at_present ae 
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means of ascertaining the latter with any degree of accuracy, we are 
giad to find that an edsy'and effectual fhethiod has been adopted by 
the Sheriff-substitute of Wigtonshire, (see the report for that coun- 
ty), which, there can be little doubt, will sopn become general 
throughout Scotland. A record, founded upon ‘such certain infor- 
mation, cannot but prove highly interesting ; and must conduct to 
so many important results, that this gentleman seems well entitled 
to. the gratitude of the public, for taking the lead in this matter,— 
as he has Jong called forth that of such as have the happiness of his 
personal acquaintance. ; 
The Report of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, by Mr Jonw Snir- 
REFF, is now at press, and will be ‘published in a few weeks. We 
shal) take the earliest opportunity of noticing this work ; which, both 
from the remote situation of that district, of which most of our read- 
ers probably know very little, and the acknowledged abilities of the 
Reporter, must possess unusual claims to the attention of our readers. 
We are desired to mention, that copies of an engraving of the 
Grubber, which is described in the Second Edition of Sir Jonn Siy- 
cLatr’s Husbandry of ‘Scotland, Vol. II. Appendix, p. 163, may 
now be had by the purchasers of that work, on application to Messrs 
Constasie & Co., the Publishers. 
_ SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 
THe snow and frost were so far gone as to permit the plough agais 
to enter the field about thé 25th of March, since which time the sea- 
son has been uncommonly favourable, and few recollect so much 
work done in so short a space of time. ‘The Oat-seed is mostly alf in. 
the ground, and some have even all their Bear sown. Vegetation is 
as far forward as is usual at this season: The earliest sown Oats are 
in braird, and the Grass has a fresh appearance. Potatoes suffered 
by the frost, but not nearly to the extent that was feared. Turnips 
suffered severely in some fields, but this was but in particular places, 
and not at all general in this county ; and, being a fine crop, they are 
. scarcely yet fully consumed. Fat Cattle and Swine have brought 
higher prices through the winter and spring than has been common- 
ly obtained in former years ; but, owing to the near prospect of peace, 
a stagnation and partial decline have now taken place in the cattle 
markets ;—the Grass Parks have been let at their former rents. Grain 
markets kept steady at their former quotations, till affected by the 
late great and glorious news; since which, nothing has been done, 
and ouly reduced prices ofered ; and probably little will be done for 
some time. It is not for humble individuals to direct the measures 
of Government; yet it seems but just and equal, that the different 
classes of the community should equally share the protection of the 
Government which they support. Should the crop which is now de- 
posited in the ground be sold for no better prices than could have 
been obtamed jor the secd, a much less quantity will be’ sown nest 
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year ;—We cannot continue to grow grain at the present prices. Eut. 
it is to be hoped Government will extend its protection to us, and 

that. we shall all, manufacturers and farmers, share alike in the 

blessings of peace, as we have all (and the farmers not least) con- 

tributed to, the glorious contest which has obtained it, and renovated 
Europe. The price of labour has been more than tripled in the last. 
thirty years, from all the necessaries of life being raised in price by 

the taxes|upon them ; and it is but just and reasonabie, that those 

who earn their pittance. by the sweat of their brow, should have 

whereupon they can live. While these taxes remain, much reduc- 

tionafpon the wages would disable them to live, and raise commo- 

tions in the country; but, if a fair price is not obtaiued for grain, 

farmers cannot afford any thing like the present wages, a great num- 
ber of the poorer classes will be deprived of employment, and wages 

must fall.greatly, The effect of ruining agriculture will be, to raise 

the price of grain in a few years to as extravagant a price as it has 

ever reached.—_—26. April. 

Quarterly Report from Upper Annandale, 

Tue uncommonly low prices of provisions, by enabling servants to 
live at an easy rate, and of course to hire or not at pleasure, have 
raised the wages considerably, in particular for female servants em- 
ployed in husbandry. This tact has often occurred, and has demon- 
strated the folly of such ideal notions in rural economy, as ate com- 
monly entertained by men of no experience.’ In 1795 and in 1800, 
when victual rose very high, labour was not easily obtained, and the 
price of it was uncommonly low. In theory, the price of labour 
should bear a direct proportion to that of provisions ; but, in prac- 
tice, it is found to be often.in the inverse proportion. 

Very low. prices of produce, and a high price for labour, at the 
same timé, are things not very promising for the farmers. Encour- 
aged by the past, when by the mere depreciation of money things 
favoured them, no rent appeared too high to be offered ; but the pre 
sent state of things has rather startled them ; and many begin to en- 
tertain doubts of their being able to go on, and hesitate as to their 
continuing to’hold their farms. If they can maintain themselves for 
two.or three years, it is to. be hoped that labour may be obtained at 
moderate prices, and that, by wise regulations in the Corn-laws, the 
prices and supplies may be rendered steady. It is also to be expect- 
ed that farmers, with other classes, will be relieved of the pressure 
of income taxes. But asa balance to these prospects, the retuin of 
the banks to cash payments, (as soon as that measure of commen 
sense and, common justice is capable of being carried through), will 
again, of course, render money of more value, and rents must be- 
come higher in reality, though nominally the same, while produce 
must continue at lower nominal prices. 

It would be insulting to the good sense of the Legislature, to sup- 
pose, that the fundamental manufacture, that of Corn, should be sa- 
crificed te the selfish and blind outcries of meu, whe want only to 
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purchase cheap victual, whatever become of the growers in the mean 
time, and latterly of the country. Victual is one of those articles 
that have risen less almost than any other in money price, for time 
immemorial. 

The rigours of winter have done wonderfully litte harm. Wheat 
appears under little or no disadvantage, after all that it has endured. 

ats have been got in rather late, but in good style; and many early 
varieties being now sown, a late seed-time is less hurtful: the braird 
appears well, of sucli fields as were first sown. Barley and Grass 
seeds are now putting in, with the crop of field Potatoes. The sown 
Grass put in last spring, looks uncommonly well ; and the meadows 
and common pastures appear to advantage. 

Lambs, of the Cheviot breed, are commonly a fortnight later than’ 
those of the Heath or Short sheep ; but they are now appearing on all 
the sheep walks; and, though cold, the present weather is not un- 
propitious, being dry, and the dams having pretty good pastures. 

Young cattle, and live stock of all kinds, are ex to fall ma- 
terially in prices, and this decline has already begun. Ideal notions 
may carry this too far; as, on the Continent, the waste of animal life 
has been so great and so general, that years must be required in or- 
der to make it up. The manufactures and commerce of the country 
being again flourishing, prices of live stock ought not much to de- 
cline. 

The noble and pleasing prospects of peace, ought to excite the 
nation to consider well how it may best be improved ; how the king- 
doi shall most advantageously find occupation and subsistence for its 
growing population, and how the present independence of the Bri- 
tish empire may be most certainly and permanently secured. 

Such views as these, will certainly occur to those who have guid- 
ed so well the helm of state; and they cannot fail to lead their at- 
tention towards a board, and to incite them to the liberal support of 
a system, of late threatened with proscription, those of Agriculture. 


—26th April: 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

A Keen frost succeeded the mild thaw of the 24th of January, 
which swelled the snow, much to the hart of the high moor stocks, 
till they were relieved by the thaw on the 8th of February 5 but the 
frost soon set in again, with light falls of snow, almost every twen‘ 
ty-four hours, till the middle of March. Fortunately, it was mild 
throttgh the day, which in some measure carried off the snow, and 
softened the withered grass ; but, at the same time, except near the 
shore, no use could be made of the plough, and little ott-door work 
done. The sowing of oats did not begin, at least become general, 
till about the last week of March: since then, never was a bu- 
sier time: the weather, uncomfiionly fine; no heavy falls of rain; not 
one broken day. Never did the grain get a drier bed ; the seed was 

d; and from the mildness of theweather, I never saw it jie a 
shorter time under the elod. The horses, from their long rest, were 
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in fine order; the ground being dry, made their dranght lighter; 
and the land fell under the harrow most beautifully, and the seed 
was well covered’ in with mach less labour than in common years, 
But the sowing in the high parts of the county {where agriculture 
is making tapid strides) is not yet over; for even in the first week 
of April, in some high grounds, the frost was not gone. With the 
fine weather, aad the heart-cheering news from every quarter, it 
could not be said that the ‘ ploughman homeward plodded his weary 
‘ way:’ for he went singing along; and frequently left his half-dres- 
sed horses, to run to the distant town or village, and join in the general 
animated throng. But amidst all this happiness, I am truly sorry 
to the appearance of the Wheat crop. Where the snow co- 

it during the storm, it was preserved from the severe frost, 
which has oAbon penetrated deeper than this year; but where the 
strong wind bared the field, it was greatly hurt by that and the suc- 
ceeding black frost. It is now in some measure recovering ; but ma- 
ny fields look like patch-work; and many have been ploughed down 
for other grain. The present fine weather is much in its favour; but 
from every appearance, it will be a losing crop. ‘The Oats are plant- 
ing well, and rising with a fine spiral blade. The low price of 
grain will in some measure retard the indastrious arm of the culti- 
yator, though at present he is in full ardour. 

Last crop has been much more productive than expected. At 
present, there is a good stock of grain in the county, which cannot be 
sold at almost any price. Manufacturers are giving such high wa- 
ges, that servants can hardly be got; and those that they employ, 
are living upon the luxuries of life more than the necessaries. What 
an outcry was there, not long ago, ¢bout the price of grain? but 
now not one word about the hiigh price of sugar and tea; although 
one pound of sugar costs as much as eight pounds of good oat-meal. 
it is the observation of foreigners, that by our wise Corn-laws, we 
have added ‘wings to agriculture. No one paid heavier taxes than 
the farmer, or more cheerfully ; yet our merchants will not allow us 
to gain one iota by the cheering prspect of the times. For them, 
a bill must be brought into Parliament, to stop distillation; an 
another, to support their credit ;—yet they have all joined in combi- 
nation against the phantom of a Corn-Billf Their language is— 
* Let us loll in our sofas, and whirl in our carriages ;—the poor ho- 
nest farmer may wade through his dirty ridges to the knees, and to 
bankruptcy at the last, for us.’ 

Prices of grain remained pretty steady for the first part of this 
uarter, but Sal lately fallen. Wheat, from 33s. to 35s.3 Oatmeal, 
rom 3s. per stone Dutch, to 2s. 8d.; Fresh Butter, being in great 

demand at a scarce time of the year, rose to 2s. 2d. per lib. Tron of 24 
ounces, ‘but is now fallen to Js. 8d.; full-milk Cheese, 1s., for no trades- 
man will use skim-milk Cheese; Beef, Is. 1d. and 1s. 2d.; Mutton, 
ild.; Veal, 9d.to 1s. all Tron weight; Potatoes, 10d.; Black Cat- 
tle, and good Draught Horses, high priced, from the backward 
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state of the labour in March. ‘Great prices were expected for heavy 
Ewes; but the House of the Muir market was bad, and much mo- 
ney lost by the dealers; which is truly surprising, when butcher. 
meat and wool is so high, and pasture in such forwardness. Culti- 
vated Grasses are looking well, and promise a plentiful crop, which 
the late refreshing showers will secure, unless some severe storm, like 
that of last year, succeed. The weather was fine till the 24th, when 
it fell a heavy rain for eighteen hours, and completely drenched the 
ground.—26, April. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, at the date of last Report, 25th of January, which 
‘was uncommonly seyere, continued unfavourable for the operations 
of the field, until about the middle of March; the frost being so in- 
tense, that the plough was frequently interrupted in the most favour- 
able situations ; and in the interior of the county the old snow re- 
mained an obstruction long after that period. The Oat-seed became 
general about the beginning of the present month; and although a 
gocd deal of the land remained unploughed at that advanced pe- 
riod, the work has gone on with such despatch, that the Oat-seed 
may be said to be now generally over; and a good deal of Barley 
likewise has been put into the ground. Indeed, a finer season never 
was experienced by the oldest farmer living, Until last night, that 
we liad a heavy fall of rain, there acatcely has been an aie lost 
owing tothe weather; and the land has been in the best condition 
possible for receiving the seed. But favourable as the weather has 
been, the same work could not have been performed a few years 
ago, when the generality of the country was in a different state of 
management from what it presently is, and the working stock, so 
much inferior to what it has now arrived at ;—circumstances highly 
gratifying to every observer, and which, even in the worst of sea- 
sons, hold out a prospect of the work being accomplished, although, 
no doubt, at a great additional expense to the farmer. This forms 
a striking contrast with the management practised not many years 
back, when the breadth of crop’in a great measure depended on the 
season being favourable or unfavourable. Vegetation has not pro- 
ceeded rapidly ; but the interval betwixt grass and turnips will not 
be much felt. Some lots of the best wintered Stots have been sold 
for the English market at very high prices, not under 11s. per stone 
Toutch, (14 stone Avoirdupois), sinking offal; and our country gra- 
ziers have begun to byy, not quite in such forward condition, but 
also.at good prices. Our spring markets are now crowded with 
stock of the above description, which a few years ago only exhibited 
a few yeld Cows and lean Queys. This is a most convincing proof 
that improvement has been Poe, on rapidly, and farm produce much 
increased, both in cattle and grain, as they must go hand in hand, 
in a district like this, where the husbandry is of a mixed nature. 
Many instances might be quoted, where the produce has been dov- 
bled within these few years. If the same pregressive improvement 


e 
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has been going on in other quarters, which may be presumed, the 
country must be fast approaching to a state of independence on o- 
ther nations for a supply of human food. If any untoward cireum- 
stances should happen to make it take a retrograde course, it must 
be a matter of sincere regret to every well-wisher to the country. 
A considerable quantity of grain is still in the hands of the farmer ; 
but at present there seems to be no demand at all, and prices cannot 
be quoted. Beef in the market 8d. and 84d. per lib. Dutch, 
22. April. 





Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne severity of the winter injured the Common Turnip in this 
‘county very materially ; and we have had little of late to depend on 
‘excepting the Swedish, which have not suffered in the smallest de- 
gree. Farmers are therefore led to appreciate their worth, and pro- 
bably will provide, in future, against the recurrence of so much loss 
on the common turnips. The favourable weather of late, however, 
removed the prospect of a scarcity of food for live stock, as young 
grasses came rapidly forward, and in a few days turnips were of lit- 
tle use for sheep. The frost has injured the potatoes very much ; in 

articular those in pits, where the covering was insufficient to resist 
its intensity. 

The intemperate weather about the beginning of this quarter hasbeen 
the cause of little spring Wheat being sown ; but we do not consider 
this of great consequence. Indeed, if the price of the Barley of the 
next crop bear the same proportion to Wheat as it has done this 
season, it will be equally profitable, as Spring Wheat too is often a 
‘precarious crop with us. Winter Wheats look uncommonly healthy, 
and promise a fair crop. The Oats are rising very thick, and brairding 
well. . 

During the preceding three months, Sheep and Cattle have been 
high in ‘price, but, in particular, the former. Some Dinmonts of 
the Leicester breed, sold so high as 5/. per head; but they are now 
rather upon the decline. Grass Parks fave let at much about the 
same rent as last year, 

Notwithstanding the weather of late has been rather unpropitious 

for lambing, a Lammermuir farmer informed me yesterday, that he 
had’ had some hundreds of ewes lambed, and his loss was not one in 
ahundred. At Marygold, three ewes of the Leicester breed pro- 
duced the uncommon number of eleven lambs, all of which are do- 
ing well. 
__ The price of Grain has kept pretty steady since last January. 
During February and March, Wheat was from 40s, to 50s.; Bar- 
ley 28s. to 33s.; Oats 20s. to 22s. per boll of 6 Winchester busheis ; 
but within these three weeks, Jittle has been disposed of in the Ber- 
wick market. In this market to-day, the best price of Wheat was 
44s. ; Barley 26s.; and Oats so low as 18s. per boll, and the sale 
was very dull. Butcher Meat, by retail, is much about the same 
price as it was at the date of my last communication. 
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The anniversary meeting of the Tweedside Agricultural Societ 
was held at Coldstream on the 11th instant, being the fifth show. it 
was attended, as usual, by a vast number of edtlemen-agricyitario, 
and breeders of stock, There were Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Heifers and 
Sheep, exhibited for the premiums, of very superior breeds, and in 
most excellent condition. From Kelloe Mains there appeared 9 
Steer and Quey, a cross betwixt a West Highland bull and a Tees- 
water cow, beautiful and uncommonly fat animals, supposed to 
weigh about 100 stones each; which were much admired by the 
company. A number of beautiful and powerful Draught and Coach- 
horses were also shown. The new farming implements displayed the 
ingenuity and industry of the several candidates, to many of whom 
premiums were awarded ; amongst which we observed a hollow- 
beamed plough, cart-wheels, and a scuffler, all made of iron. A 
model of a reaping-machine was also exhibited, which showed no 
small degree of ingenuity in the maker, who received a premium for 
it. A machine which could perform this very important operation 
in a satisfactory manner, would certainly be of great advantage to 
the farmer; but unfortunately this has not as yet appeared. 

This Institution took into their consideration the expediency of an 
alteration of: the existing Corn-Laws, and declared that some change 
therein. was requisite; but as they were not a namen juris, it was 
deemed irrelevant to petition Parliament ; but they récommended to 
their members fo proceed in this manner, The county has already 
presented a petition to the Legislature for this important purpose. 
The great and glorious events which have recently happened, and 
ihe near prospect of a permanent and honourable peace, must cer- 
tainly have a material effect upon the farming as well as the commer- 
cial interest ; and that this happy change may not operate to the 
disadvantage of the former, every effort ought at this time to be em- 
ployed to place the Corn-Laws upon a proper basis. —30th April. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. — 

Tue seed season has proved highly favourable ; and although sow- 
ing, on account of the long continuance of the storm, was not gene- 
raliy begun before the last days of March, yet the brairds are now 
looking green and luxuriant. Probably the seed seldom vegetated 
quicker than in the present year; and indeed nothing else could be 
expected from the warmth and moisture of the weather, The au- 
tumn and winter sown wheats also, which appeared so sickly and 
yellow in the beginning of March, are now healthy and vigorous, 
‘The young clovers and pasture have the same forward and good ap- 
pearance. We have the less reason to dread a check to this early 
spring, from the recollection of the severity and length of frost in 
winter, 

Planting Potatoes is now the business of the day; and though the 
showery weather prevailing at present is unfavourable, yet as the 
season is not far gone, we hope to get this (to us) important opera- 
tion conciyded in good time, 
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The grassy state of the mountain pastures must, be very accept- 
able to the storemaster, whose flocks are now dropping lamb. 

‘The landholders of this county have, in common with others, 
piven their voice for an alteration of the Corn-laws. It is much to 
fr wished that our Members in Parliament may exert themselves in 
the House of Commons to procure the desired object. The grand 
events which have lately taken place on the Continent are of so joy- 
ful and exulting a nature, that they do not allow us as yet coully 
to calculate the probable consequences on the prices of agricultural 
produce. But, however that may be, there seems to be a great er- 
ror in the idea of the mercantile class, by which they infer that cheap 
work is the consequence of the low price of bread. We find it the 
reverse. ‘There is not an instance of a considerable fall in the price 
of corn, such as we have at present, but wages are increased. It 
potas so now, Labour of all kinds is higher than has been remem- 

ed. The demand for it may in some degree be the cause; but 
the chief one certainly is the facility with which the workman pro- 
cures his bread and potatoes. There may be instances of frugal, in- 
dustrious people, who will work to get rich; but for one of these 
in the class of operative and labouring people, there are three who 
will dissipate the overplus of their time and money beyond what is 
required for their support. 

The Annandale Canal, respecting which so much was said, has 
fallen to the ground. The estimated expense having, as it is re- 
ported, been so much above the views of the gentlemen interested, 
that they at once gave up every idea of carrying it into effect. 

The Upper Annandale Agricultural Socicty’s meeting at Locker- 
bie, in February, was numerously attended. ‘The premium for the 
best fed Mutton of the Black-faced, South Down, or Cheviot breeds, 
was gained by Mr Douglas of Lockerbie, who showed, in great 
perfection, a wedder rising two years old, of the mixed South-down 
and Cheviot breed. 

There was also a small premium for the best fed pork at the ear- 
liest age. The animal of this kind found to be the best was only 
eight and a half months old, and weighed 20 stone 11 lib. 

The prices of Corn lately were, Wheat 8s. Gd. to 9s.; Barley 
4s. $d.; and Potato Oats 3s. Gd. per Winchester bushel. At pre- 
sent the corn-dealers will scarcely buy at any price. 

Butcher meat has sold uncommonly high through the season. 
Good Beef and Mutton are selling at 9d. per lib. 

Pork has also given good prices; having for a time past sold for 
10s. and 10s. 3d. per stone of 14 lib. As there is a very consider- 
able quantity of this article fed in the county, a deal of money bas 
been put into the pockets of the smaller farmers. It must, however, 
be added, that since the immediate certain prospect of peace, it has 
fallen in value near 50 per cent.—28. April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 
Tne long continuance of severe frost, with deep snow, necessarily 
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retarded tillage: The spring at last set in, mild and favourable, but 
the utmost efforts of the farmer, in preparing his land for ‘the seed, 
could not enable him to finish sowing Oats even at this date; so that 
although the season has been in other respects propitious, still it may 
be considered as late: A considerable quantity of Barley is already 
sown however, but chiefly where the seed-furrow had been given be. 
fore the commencement of the storm. 

In no season, for years past, has the ground been more easily har- 
rowed; much work has therefore been done in a very short time; and 
the Oats first sown, and the Wheat universally, have at this date a 
most favourable appearance. If the weather continue dry and mode- 
rately warm, it may be hoped that the ensuing crop may not yet be 
a late one, and even equally abundant as the last, which now, past all 
doubt, may be considered as greatly above an average, the quality of 
all sorts of grain being much superior to any thing we have seen in 
this county for many years, and the quantity more than equal to the 
consumption. The prices continue to look down; and a market is 
not'easily found, unless at a further reduction in price, week after 
week ; which however does not command a brisk sale, and never can, 
while the quantity brought forward greatly exceeds the demand, 
which this year it certainly does. 

The.unexpected, but pleasing prospect of a revival of commerce 
and manufattures, from the establishment of peace, now almost cer- 
tain, it is to be hoped, may increase the demand, and furnish a better 
market for victual. The critical moment is perhaps arrived, for the 
wisdom of the Legislature interfering, by some judicious plan, to en- 
courage the farmer to continue and increase his exertions in raising 
a superabundance of food to supply an increasing population, which 
cannot possibly be done by importation from foreign countries, with- 
out giving a mortal stab to agricultural exertion ; and the same fluc- 
tuation of very high and very low prices, already experienced, in 
years past, to be extremely detrimental to the public interest. If 
importation is again resorted to, which the petitions of the manufac- 
turers pray for, while a market, at prices too low to enable the far- 
mer to live, cannot be procured, nothing could be more fatal. 

Did not Bonaparte, and his coadjutor Maddison, reason in the 
same way with the present petitioners for an importation of grain ; 
when, by shutting the ports of the world, they made importation im- 
yossible, and meant to starve our artisans, and humble the nation into 
submission? But the moment they made it impossible, they secured 
the British farmer a market for any quantity; and he showed he could 
not only raise enough, but even more grain than equal to the con- 
sumption, year after year, and at a comparatively low price. This 
experiment was forced upon us by our mortal foe. Our friends would 
never have believed the happy result, unless taught by.experience, 
viz. that the United Kingdom, properly cultivated, could supply one- 
third more population, without importing one boll from any nation or 
the globe. ——25. April. 
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Forfarshire‘ Quarterly Report. 

Last winter has been distinevished; nbeve most others here re- 
membered, by its uncommon severity and duration. Excepting in 
some favourable spots near the sea-coasts, ploughs could hardly stir, 
from about Christmas until after the middle of March. About the 
middle of February there was a sudden thaw, without much rain, 
which, by melting the snow, swelled the rivers, and inundated haugh 
grounds, t together, with some spinning-mills upon their banks. The 
mischief done in this way was, “however, not found to be so great as 
was at first reported, nor as it would have been, had either heavy 
rain or boisterous wind accompanied the thaw. With the ntonth of 
March intense frost again set in, accompanied with snow, which fell 
almost every day until after the middle of that month; and the snow 
was much deeper in this county during the first half of March, than 
it had been any time during the preceding winter. 

Towards the end of March, the weather bocame favourable for 
ploughing. The two first weeks of April were dry; and much seed 
was inserted. Since that time we have had frequent and heavy show- 
ers, which have much retarded. the seeding process, and prevented 
much that has been sown from being properly harrowed. Much 
seed yet remains to be inserted; and very few of the potatoes are 
vet planted: Nor has the season been fav durable for stirring the fal- 
ows, and preparing the land for turnips and other cleaning crops. 
Upon the whole, this may be quoted as a very late seed-time, which, 
in this high latitude, is always an unfavourable omen to the fliture 
crop. 

The young Wheats and sown Grasses are looking remarkably well, 
having been sheltered from the severity of the frost by a deep cover- 
ing of snow. Almost all the turnips which remained upon the ground 
after the first weck of January, have been totally lost. From this 
must be excepted the Swedish ‘Turnips, and a very small proportion 
of the Yellow Turnips, which still continue edible. Many cows and 
calves have died, which some ascribe to the use of turnips destroyed 
by the frost. There has also been:a considerable loss of sheep, and 
of a still greater proportion of lambs in the Grampian and other 
sheep-districts. 

We are all so much fired with enthusiasm at the putting down of 
the most remorseless tyranny that ever. scourged the human race, 
and the setting up of lawful government, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the grente st nations in Europe ; ; together with the prospect of 
a long and glorious peace to Britain, that markets both for grain 
and live stock have become more dull than either the great abund- 
ance of the Iast, or the prospect of the future ¢rop, appear to ware 
rant. Our fiars prices for crop 1813, as struck at Candlemas last, 
here follaw.—Wheat, per boll, 17. 13s. 6d.—Barley, 12. 11s. 4d.— 
Chester, or six-rowed Bear, 1/. 9s. 164.—Potato Outs, 17. 1s. 7d.— 


Common Octs, 19%, 24—Oatmeal, 1/. 28, 5d.—Peas and Beans, 
A’, bet. , 
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Prices at Dundee, April 20th.—Wheat, per boll, 32s. to 34s.— 
Barley, 28s. to 30s.—Oats, Potato, 20s. to 22s.—Ditto, common, 
18s, to 19s—Peas and Beans, 19s. to 20s——Retail prices—Oat, 
meal, per peck, Is. 4d.—Barley and Peas, ditto, 1s.—Potatoes, 
9d. to 1s.—Beef, lib. Amsterdam, 8d. to 9d.—Mutton, 7d. to 8d, 
—Veal, 7d. to 4d—Pork, 7d.—Butter, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d.—Eggs, 
per dozen, 9d.—Quartern Loaf, fine, 9d. to LOd. 

Fat cattle still maintain their prices, owing to their scarcity, oc- 
casioned by the great destruction of turnips last winter. Lean stock 
is. on the decline, as the demand for butcher meat to the Army and 
Navy, and the maintenance of prisoners of war, is likely to be much 
diminished 28th April.., 

Letter from the Eastern District of Forfarshire, 28. April. 

From the 23d December till the last ten days of March, there was 
little ploughing in this district ; but from the frost and snow goimg off 
without much rain, the farmer who had Beans and Peas to sow, lost 
ho time in putting them into the ground ; and a few Oats were sown 
the first week of April, but sowing did not become general till the 
Alth and 12th. For the five.or six days following, the land was in 
good condition for working; but since, we have had frequent show- 
ers, which has greatly retarded the-Oat seed, and im several situa 
tions it was only finished within these few days. Several fields of 
Barley are sown, and the sowing of this grain will be general next 
week. In the mean time, Potatoe planting is carrying forward; and 
it appears the usual quantity of ground will be occupied by that 
voat. The young Wheats look well fot the season; and not for these 
many years past have there been fewer of the plants thrown out by 
spring frosts, &c. &c. The young clovers also on well; but in ge 
neral there is a want of a due proportion of rye-grass. During the 
quarter, till the news of the Allies entering Paris arrived, the prices 
of grain kept very steady: Wheat might be rated from 33s. 6d. to 
86s.; Barley 30s. to 31s. 6d.; Bear 27s. to 29s.; Potato Oats 21s. to 
22s.; Common and Early 18s. to 203.; Beans 20s. But since, there 
has been little or no market for any kind of grain but what has been 
required for immediate use. In Brechin, on Tuesday, some parcels 
of meal were bought at 19s. 9d., and in retail it is selling at 1s, 4d. 
per peck. The prices of Fat Cattle have been, through the season, 
from 10s. to bls., and some prime fat 12s. per stone, sinking offal, 

t winterers were sold early in condition, would leave for their 
keep 50s. to 60s.; but the number sold has been fewer than usual, 
owing partly to the want of demand, and partly to the want of 
condition, many having received little benefit from the turnips be- 
ing in a frozen state; in many fields not one turnip in twenty was 
sound, even Yellow and Swedish did not escape unhurt. The Globe 
turnip stood it worst of any of the species. The abundant crop of 
potatoes has been found of the utmost benefit to the cattle, Since 
the turnips were eat up, a good deal has likewise been eat by horses, 
which are found to thrive well on them, particularly when either 
boiled or steamed. 
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The spring markets for horses have not been frequented by the 
usual number of South-country dealers; and horses have been rather 
cheaper than in June last. The severe frosts and snows have occa- 
sioned little loss amongst the wintering flocks of sheep; and what 
were put on turnips throve well, for which, when fat, there has been 
a good demand at 8d. to 9d. per lib. sinking offal. The grass fields 
let for this season, have suffered a depression of from 5s. to 10s. per 
acre: the fall commenced before the pacific news arrived, and has 
continued for such as have been let since. 

On the 28th March, the greater part of the proprietors, and 2 
number of the farmers of this district assembled at Brechin, to form; 
under the patronage of the Honourable William Maule of Panmure, 
M. P. an Agricultural Association, to continue during the three fol- 
lowing years, when nearly 200/. were subscribed, to be paid annually, 
to enable the Society to bestow prizes for the best breeds of horses 
and cattle, and the most approved implements of hnsbandry: The 
show to take place at Brechin in August next. After chusing 2 
Committee, and: settling some forms and regulations of the Society; 
about 60 members dined together in Anderson’s Inn, Mr Maule in the 
chair. After drinking prosperity to the Society, with a variety of ex 
cellent appropriate toasts, the evening concluded with the greatest 
hilarity. 

’ Letter from Glasgow, 30th April. 

* Towarps the latter end of March, we had a few days of sun- 
shine, which were severally succeeded by frosty nights: This caused 
many of the young Wheats to be thrown out of the ground, and 

ve the whole a very languid and sickly appearance. No sconer 
Bad they recovered their growth, and assumed such a lively com- 
plexion as gave reason to believe that they would still do well, than 
they were again put back by the rain, which has continued for these 
last two weeks. They have at present a very melancholy appear- 
ance ; being extremely thin, of a sickly colour, and exhibiting all 
the prognostics of a very poor crop. In some fields this grain died 
so much away, that the farmers thought it prudent to sow them 
over with Oats or Barley. There is every reason to believe that the 
Wheat crop in this neighbourhood, which, owing to the early and 
favourable seed-time, was expected to be uncommonly abundant, 
will turn out by far the worst of any we have had for many years. 

‘ The failure which has taken place in this crop is generally at- 
tributed to the alternation of frost and sunshine which it experienced 
about the end of March, or to the rain which fell shortly after. But 
as shining days, followed by frosty nights, as well as rainy weather, 
frequently occur — spring months, without oecasioning any 
material injury to the Wheat crop, we have just grounds to suspect; 
that the violent frost with which we were visited from the beginning 
of January till near the end of the following month, has conwibuted 
more than any thing else to its present backward appearance ; espee 
cially when we consider, that the snow, in few places of this neigh¢ 
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bourhood, was deep enough to defend it from the influence of a frost 
so intense and long continued. 

* Oats were sown under the most favourable circumstances, and 
have a very healthy and promising appearance, The present wet 
weather has interrupted the planting of Potatoes; but. as the season 
is not far advanced, it is to be hoped that a favourable opportunity 
will soon occur for this purpose. The Pasture and sown Grasses 
never looked better at this period of the season; and provided we 
have warm dry weather, after such a quantity of moisture, we may 
look forward to great abundance both of Hay and Pasture. Greater 
preparation is making for Barley this spring, than has been for some, 
years past. This, no doubt, is owing to the ready sale which that 
article met with, and the fair price which it brought during winter, 

‘ Ever since our navigation ceased to be interrupted by the frost, 
eur market has been abundantly supplied with all kinds of grain. 
The granaries are completely filled ; and it is with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that vessels loaded with corn can be got discharged, for want 
of store-room. Owing to these abundant supplies, om with the 
unexpected, though long wished-for, changes that have recently tak- 
en place on the Continent of Europe, the prices of grain of every 
description have considerably declined ; and it is probable that they 
will continue low for some months, unless affected by some unfore« 
seen event. Wheat 3@s. to 35s.; Barley 28s. to $2s.; Oats 18s. to 
24s.; Beans and Peas 20s. to 24s.; Oatmeal 22s;.to 24s. These 
prices are merely nominal, as there is almost nothing doing in the 
market. 

* Our Chamber of Commerce, like many other societies in this 
city, have unanimously resolved to petition Parliament against/any 
alteration in the Corn-Laws. Many of these petitions, which have 
appeared in the public papers, only seem to show the narrow views 
and erroneous notions of their auihors, and their profound ignorance 
of the many incontestable advantages resulting from a well regulated 
system of Corn-Laws. ‘bat the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests should cry out against any protection or support aflurded by 
the Legislature to the agriculturist, is highly unjust and impolitic. 
To support and encourage commerce and manuiactures at the ex- 
pense of agriculture, is just attempting to raise higher the super- 
structure of national prosperity, while, at the same time, you are 
weakening and impairing its foundation. The chief object of the 
framers of the Corn Bill unquestionably was, to produce a certain 
quantity of grain in the country, and not to raise Corn to any certain 
price, as is commenly believed ; and were agriculture.carried to such 
a pitch of improvement as would enable this country to subsist itself, 
not only in favourable seasons, {for that, it is well known, though 
disbelieved by the prejudiced vulgar, it can do already), but. even 
when there happens to be a general defalcation in the crop, it is ab- 
undantly evident, that the prices of grain would rise or fall accord- 
ing to the price of labour, or the value of money in the kingdom. 
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To bring agriculture to such a state of perfection as to render the 
nation independent of foreign supplies, ought to be the unremitting 
endeavour of all our statesmen, and the earnest wish of every one 
who is anxious for the prosperity of his country ; and surely, to ren- 
der Great Britain as independent of foreign assistance as she is im- 
pregnable to foreign power, would be to raise her to a very proud 
eminence, and to promote, as far as posstble, her happiness and tran- 
quillity. Let those who are endeavouring to prevent any Alteration 
in. the Corn-Laws consider that agriculture is the only solid founda- 
tion on which the independence of this country on other nations can 
be built; and that agriculture must inevitably languish, and the oc- 
cupations of husbandry be relinquished for the less laborious, and 
more lucrative employments of trade and commerce, unless sup- 
ported and encouraged by an act of the Legislature. ’ 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Last: Report left the country covered over with a close storm. 
Although the snow was not deep on the ground, the frost was in- 
tense, and of long duration ; but, fortunately, there was no drifting 
of snow, either to stop the roads, or to do any damage among the 
sheep by smothering. From the first of January to the 23d Febru- 
ary, there was not a plough yoked, nor any kind of field-labour per- 
formed, but carting dung to the field. The weather was cold, ats 
tended with frost, until the first of April, when it changed, and 
has continued mild ever since; and, except in the beginning of 
this week, there has not been a drop of rain to retard a single 
hour’s work. The weather has again cleared up, and the labour of 
the field is going on with spirit. Oat-seed commenced about the 
15th of March; and was done in the Low country by the end of the 
month, and in the High lands about two weeks later. . The Barley 
seed is in a forward state, a greater extent of that grain being sown 
than usual, owing to the dull sale of the Wheat; and the Barley being 
all consumed in the county, has changed the system very much 
from Wheat to Barley. Prices of all kinds of grain are very dull. 
Barley from 30s. to 40s.; Oats 24s. to 30s.; Wheat 30s. to 35s. 
Turnip-fed cattle, early sold, paid remarkably well ; but little or no 
demand for young stock. ‘The Turnips were very much destroyed 
by the frost, which lately threw a larger supply of cattle into the 
market than there was a demand for; and prices appear at present 
on the decline. The young Clovers look remarkably fresh and heal- 
thy. Pastures-are rather later than usual ; but if the present favour- 
able weather continue for some time, the spring labour will be 
brought to a conclusion under circumstances favourable to the views 
of the farmer.—26th April. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue fears entertained respecting the fate of the Turnip crop, 
have unfortunately turned out to have been too well grounded ; as 
it is generally believed that the failure of this valuable root exceeds 
that ef any former year since its introduction into the county. The 
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Yellow and Swedish are the only varieties that withstood the ravages 
of the winter ; but neither of these are grown to great extent, here; 
as they frequently prove (particularly the latter) but a light crop, 
and are always liable to be, and often are, much destroyed by hares/ 
But these varieties, where the ground suits them, are assuredly the 
most advantageous for spring feeding, and ought in all such cases to 
have thepreference. e Wheats have this year been so closely 
nipped by’the winter frosts, that it was not until about the 4th in. 
stant, when spring arrived, that these began to renovate. But ag 
there have been no night-frosts since, it is expected that very little 
is thrown out, and that, although not forward, they may soon as- 
sume a decent appearance. 

The-Gut-seed became pretty general about three weeks ago; and, 
for the first ten or twelve days, the weather proved singularly fa- 
vourable to it, while it was no less so to vegetation ; consequently, a 
great part of the lea furrow was sown and harrowed during this’ pe- 
riod in the most satisfactory manner ; and, considering the quality of 
the seed, a close braird may be expected to follow, But ever sinee’ 
the 17th, the weather has been inconstant; and not many days have 
elapsed without more or less rain, which has oftener than once ren- 
dered the fields unworkable, and retarded the Oat-seed very much. 
To-day it rains heavily, and field-work is, in consequence, entirely 
suspended—a most discouraging prospect indeed at this season of 
the year. The new-ploughed land is drenched to the very bottom # 
and some time must of necessity elapse before there can be any more 
sowing or harrowing; and this will be a mean of throwing things a- 
gain in the rear. There is some barley sown ; but the quantity, as 
yet, is very trifling ; and the Potatoes, in almost every case, stil] re- 
main in the house. The stack-yards have stood out rather better 
than was expected, and no scarcity of fodder has been felt ; and 
there is every reason to think, that there will be a sufficiency of 
grain for the supply both of man and beast, until the arrival of an- 
other crop, and perhaps a remnant for exportation. Both Oats and’ 
Barley have turned out remarkably well in proportion to their bulk 
in the stack, and the quality has seldom been better ; but those who 
depend chiefly on Wheat, will find a difficulty in striking a balance 
betwixt their sales and expenditure, owing to the lowness of this: 
grain, even although the crop was by no means a bad one 

The prices of all kinds of grain, without exception, have conti- 
nued with little alteration for these two or three months. Nor is 
there any material difference in the rate of wages since last state- 
ment. 

Hill sheep were a good deal pinched through the winter; and 
some have fallen merely through want of sustenance. The demand 
for black cattle has rather fallen off; and grass parks have rented 
lower than for these two or three years past——28th April. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Tue reign of winter, which had been severe, almost without a preeé 
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dent, did not soon terminate ; but as the season advanced, it gradually 
assumed a milder aspect. A second fall of snow quickly succeéded to 
the moderate weather which had takén place at the daie of our last. 
‘This, However, though of considerable depth, did not reniain long ; 
‘and its dissolutién was neither accompanied, nor followed, as com 
Ynonly happens, by stormy winds or copious tains: Nevertheless, al+ 
ternate frosts and thaws, with such ‘cold pinching weather as quite 
1 ed all vegetation, prevailed till nearly the end of Match. But 
spring, though ap in its approach, was rapid in its progress. The 
transition from cold to heat, was almost instantaneous; more tesem- 
bling the sidden changes from winter to summer, which take place 
jn some of the provinces of Anferica, or in the northern countries of 
‘ Burope, than the gradual progress of the seasons, with those frequent 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, which cdmmonly occur in our island 
during the'vernal months. April, till near its close, was the finest we 
ever recollect to. have Seen. ‘The beautiful pictures of spring; drawn 
by the poets, seemed to be’ réalized. ‘Gentle zephyrs fanned the 
balmy air,—feckeritig clouds, with alternate sunshine, varied and en- 
Jivened the lengthening days. No frosts chilled the air by night; but 
light mists and gentle dews refreshed the young plants just piercing 
the clods ;—the fields, where lately not a pile of grass was to fe seen, 
quickly assumed the briglt?st verdure ;—the trees put forth their 
feader foliage, and the birds caroll’d on their boughs ;—the’ cattle 
rejoiced to ete their sheds { and the lambs already frolicked on the 
green meadows. 

Nor was the season less favourable to all the different labours of 
the husbandman. The whole preceding year had been remarkablé 
for the small quantity of rain which fell; but rain, though in mode+ 
tate Quantities, came always so seasonably, that even this district, 
which delights so much in moisture, at no period suffered from drought: 
‘And what must be regatded as a singular otcurrentc, though for 
more than two mogths the labours of the season have scarcely been 
intercepted for a single hour, Jes even.on the driest and lightest soils, 
neither has grass, nor grain of any sort, suffered in the slightest de- 

ee from the want of moisture. Towards the end of the month, 
plentifal rains have occurred, which may be considered as now very 
seasonable. Tliey cannot fail to ensure a plentiful crop from sown 


asses, 

F Notwithetandin z the long interruption, from the stotmy winter, to 
the operations of husbandry, these may now be all stated to be in 
sufficient forwardness. The sowing of culmiferous and leguminous 
crops, is mostly coinpleted ; planting of potatoes, and preparation for 
other green crops and fallows, in sufficient forwardness ; and it is the 
me the husbandman, if every thing is not exeduted in a proper 


aye crops of every sort, exhibit a beautiful braird ; but with 

<— to autumnal and winter wheats, the remark must be qualified 

with many exceptions. Where these have been covered with snow, 
TOL. XV, NO. 58, R 
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they have doubtless been benefited, rather than injured, by the severi- 
ty of the winter ; but where this was not the case, the roots even of 
this hardy plant, seem to have received serious injury, as the plants 
are not only thin, but still exhibit, notwithstanding the fine weather, 
a weak and sickly appearance. The turnips, which were not consums 
ed by the cattle in the early part of the season, have been 
consumed by the frost ; but the scarcity of turnips js amply compen- 
sated by a superabundance of potatoes, which, either for shippi or 
markets in the district, are a mere drug, and which have therefore, 
by farmers, been judiciously applied to the feeding of cattle. A con. 
siderable surplus of grain still remains in the district, though we think 
not more than was last year about the same period. Scarcity of fod. 
der is no where likely to be felt ; and sown grasses, or rich old 
tures, already offer a full bite. Spring sales of cattle have been ef. 
fected at such prices as make a fair return for winter keeping; Shee 
have been enormously high A reduction in both is spoken of; thoug 
this must be regulated by the English markets. 

The prices of Grain have long remained nearly stationary, nor is 
any advance expected. Though these prices are certainly low when 
compared either with the high rent of farms, or with the prices of 
former years ; yet, after an abundant crop, and a sufficient demand 
for every other article of agriculiural produce, farmers have certains 
ly no reason to complain: and few, we believe, of this respectable 
and patriotic class of men, will refuse to participate.in the lively 
sentiments ‘of joy and gratitude, which at this moment pervade all or- 
ders of the community, from the fair prospects of Peace and Plenty 
united, which we may now with confidence anticipate. ‘The rapid 
transition from a winter untsually stormy and tempestuous, when 
all the veg tative powers of Nature seemed to be extinguished, toa 
spring, which, by its mildness and fertility, has so quickly renovated 
the face of the earth, affords a striking, though inadequate repre- 
sentation of the sudden revolution which has lately taken place, and 
the fair prospects which now gladden the politital horizon of Eu- 
rope, when the iron reign of déspotism. ceases ;—and convulsed nas 
tions,—thrones shaken to their foundation,—kingdoms deluged with 
blood,—see Peace returning, with the blessings of Liberty, Com- 
merce, Order and Good Government following in her train. 

In what way the private interest of the agriculturist may be af- 
fected by this sudden change, it is premature to-calculate, and would 
be idle, perhaps, to conjecture. The very doubt and uncertainty in 
which the subject is involved, may, we think, produce a temporary 
stagnation and depression in the markets. Should peace be followed 
iy repeal of the.Bank Restriction Act, a measure imperiously call. 

for, a great depression of price of every commodity for home con- 
sumption will necessarily take place. The opinion, therefore, which 
genres prevails, that the rents.of lands will fall, and the anxious 

ings of those who have lately taken leases, seem not to be al 
together without foundation, 
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Pricés.«—Wheat, from 8s. to 9s. pet bushel ; Potato Oats, 3s. 6d.; 
Barley, 4s. 6d. to 5s.; Oatmeal, 2s. 6d.; Beef and Mutton, from 
6d. to 8d. per lib. avoirdupois.——+29. April. 

_ Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been so agreeable during the greatest part of the 
spring quarter, and the ground has been laboured and in 
such good time and condition, as to augur favourably for the ensu- 
ing crop. It was not, indeed, till near the middle of February that 
the plough could any where be put in motion ; and lea land, in ele« 
vated situations, could not be ploughed, on account of frost, till af- 
ter the middle of March ; but the weather has beep mild, dry, and 
sometimes hot and sultry, during the last six weeks. Sowing com- 
menced on light soils about the 20th March ; it was interrupted by 
fains on the 25th and 26th, but became general about the Ist of 
April. The two first weeks of April were dry, warm and mild, be« 
yond what has been seen at that season for many years past; and 
the greatest part of the Oat-seed was then committed to the ground, 
in the best possible state. Peals of thunder were heard in this coun 
ty, and a free was shivered to pieces, and a cow killed on the lawns 
near Hamilton palace. The weather has sincé been less sultry ; and 
the late rains have rather retarded the planting of potatoes on clay 
or damp soils. 

The Wheat, though injured in some places by the frost, where 
the snow did not cover the ground, now looks tolerably well. The 
corn braird never sprung up sooner after sowing, or had a more 
healthy and luxuriant appearance; and grass has seldom been seen 
so far advanced at the end of April. The Moor Sheep, though 
much reduced by the storm in January, have recovered during the 

ing: A better lambing-time has seldom been remembered, and 

prices of Sheep are high. 

As Fodder and Potatoes were never more abundant, or of better 
quality, and as the growth has been early, Dairy stock never faved bet- 
ter, or were more productive at this season of the year; and their price, 
as well as that of their produce, never was so extravagant. Since 
the high value of the West Country Dairy breed of Cattle has been 
made known to the publie, in the Survey of Ayrshire, your valuable 
Magazine, &c. they have come into sach repute—not only in Scot- 
land, but in England, that several thousands of them have been 
carried into that kingdom, in the course of the year 1$13. Their 
produce has become of stil! greater vabue, and advanced in price 
more than any other species of farm produce. Good Veal hag 
sold in Glasgow market, at from Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per lib. of 
24 ounces, for several months past. Butter has sold there, and in 
some of the manufacturing towns, at from 2s. to 2s. 4d+5 and some- 
times at 2s. 6d. per pound. These are more than six times the price 
which these articles of food gave about 40 years ago; while the 
price of Oatmeal has only risen, from an average of 1s. to that of 
As. Gd. per peck, within that ony Thesevprices of Veal and Buse 

2 
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ter are no doubt above the fair medium; but that of sweet-milk 
Cheese, and salt Butter, average more than three times the pride 
they gave about 30 years ago; while Oatmeal averages only at a 
bout one and a half, or one and two-thirds, of its price, during last 
éeritury. These stubborn facts, cannot fail ultimately to reconcile 
those that may have been formerly prejudiced against the Dairy hus+ 
bandry, and the Dairy breed of Ayrshire and this county. 

The prices of Grain and Potatoes have continued to fall during 
the spring months. in so far as that proceeds from the abundance 
of last crop (as is no doubt the case with the Potatoes), it is not a 
subject of regret, but of joy and gratitude. Neither could it be in- | 
jurious to farmers in general; as the deficiency of the price would be 
made up to them by the superior quantity. But if the price of grain 
is brought, by pe nape far below a fair medium of that of other 
food, or below the proportion which it has long bornef and that it 
‘has been understood as a maxim that it should bear, to the prices of 
Jabour, it cannot fail ultimately to prove ruinous t6 Agriculture, and 
injure the dearest interest of Britons. . 

Some who have adopted resolutions on the subject of the Corti 
Laws, have represented any alterations, by which importation of 
‘grain is meant to be prevented, till the prices rise higher than a shil- 
fog per peck, or so, as at present, as merely calculated to raise the 
rents of land: But this is unfair dealing, calculated ‘to enrage the 
lower, at the higher ranks in society. The rent of land bears but‘’a 
very small proportion to the other expenses attending it. A farmer 
often reaps from 10 to 12 bolls of Wheat or Oats from an acre of 
land, rented at 2/7. to 47. But that rent is nothing to the other er- 
pense in raising such crops. ; 

Independent of the rent paid for land, which is a private concern, 
the wages of agricultural labourers have risen to four times what 
. they weré 40 years ago; and they will continte to advance, nearly 

im proportion to those of mechanics. Horses, cows, and all sorts of 
farm stock and implements, cost five or six times the prices they gave 
40 years ago. The smith, wright, and saddler, will receive more 
than twenty times the sums formerly paid them from any given ex- 
tent of land. The occupier of a ploughgate of land will now pay 
as much for manare, as was then paid by the whole farmers in two 
or three parishes. The sums now genetally expended, in breaking 
np waste land, draining, fallowing, dressing land, &e. are greater 
than all the rent, and whole expenses of tresbandiy; in former times. 
Now, is it reasonable to ‘expect, that all these*heavy and unavoid- 
able charges, can be defrayed by an advance of little more than one- 
half of the prices paid for grain about 40 years ago? 
~" It is no doubt natural for the purchaser, fo wish to have that or 
any article cheap. It is equally’natural for the trader to wish to in- 
¢rease the demand for the articles which he imports ; and it might 
be added, that it is natural for the grave-digger to wish to be ems 
ployed in the line of his profession, by which alone he gains a sub 
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sistence. But it is the duty of the Legislature, to adopt such regu: 
lations with tegard to the importation of corn, and every other com- 
modity, as may be best calculated to promote no particular, but the 
general interest of the nation. Heavy duties have often been itmpos- 
ed on foreign commodities; as French yarn, cambrics, Indian mus- 
lins, silks, &c.—merely to promote our own manufactories. And 
is the manufacture of corn of less national importance than those of 
silks, cambrics, or muslins ?—28. April. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 28th April, 

Tue long and severe storm which we experienced during the 
greatest part of last winter, was succeeded, about the middle of 
March, by a series of dry, mild, and pleasant weather, accompanied 
_ with a warmth of temperature almost equalling that of the sum, 
mer months. Though the labours of the field had, for a course of 
many weeks, been nearly suspended, yet the uniformly favourable 
‘state of the weather during the greatest part of the last and the pre- 
sent month, has made up the time that was lost ; and the seed has 
seldom been deposited in the earth under more favourable circum- 
stances. From the singularly mild state of the atmosphere, the pro- 
= of vegetation has been very rapid. In short, till within these 

days past, in which we have had some cold and heavy rains from 
the north, the season for many weeks past has been precisely what 
we could have wislied for. 

The prices of grain have been ‘nearly stationary during the last 
quarter; and the state of the markets, with the present appearance 
of the stack-yards, prove beyond a doubt, that last year’s crop has 
been one of the most abundant we have enjoyed for many years. 
The supply of Butcher-meat has been somewhat short during the sea- 
son, -and the prices of consequence high ; but.as we have at present 
the prospect of a most abundant and early pasturage in the fields, we 
may shortly expect a more plentiful supply. Pork, which has be- 
come a-very material article of farm produce in this county, was late- 
ly as high as 10s. per stone ; but, since the late wonderful change of 
affairs on the Continent, prices have rapidly declined. Hay was in 
great demand during the continuation of the storm, and more was 
consumed at that period than was custonfary, particularly by Sheep 
on the store farms. The young Clovers have almost every where a 
fine and healthy appearance. _ 

The stocks upon the high lying pastures, are rather low in con- 
dition, from the severity of the winter months, but have in general 
been very healthy. The Lambing season has likewise been favour- 
able, excepting some days of cold rain and sleet during last week ; 
and there is more Grass on the hills than usual at this scason of the 
year. 

Since the news of Bonaparté’s discomfiture, and expulsion from 
the government of F¥ance, reached this country, stock of every kind 
has rather declined in price, at least is not.in such demand as it was 
a few weeks ago; but this stagnation, it is to be hoped, will only be 
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temporary. Wool, which was nearly all swept out of the country 
last season, is now in great demand ; and our Cotton manufactories 
are again getting into their former state of activity. In short, the 
present aspect of affairs furnishes the cheering prospect of a speedy 
renewal of our former connexions with the Continent, from which the 
late politics of France had nearly excluded our commerce ; and of 
acquiring, on the firm basis of a permanent and honaurable peace, 
the just reward of our long and arduous struggle in support of the 
cause of Liberty and Justice throughout the world, 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

At the beginning of the quarter, Agricultural operations were 
considerably behind, and it was about the middle of February before 
‘any thing could with propriety be done in the fields; yet, as any in. 
terruption from the weather after that period, was but of short du. 
ration, and as every. exertion was made to get the ground turned 
over in proper season, that business was fully accomplished before 
the ground was sufficiently dry for receiving the seed. Indeed it was 
nearly the end of March before sowing fairly commenced. As the 
weather then, however, set’ in dry and agreeable, and continued so 
till within the last eight days, a fine opportunity was afforded for the 
drilling of Peas and Beans, and for sowing of Oats, which were all got 
finished in the most satisfactory manner; and the ground being finely 
mellowed by the frost, greatly facilitated the process of harrowing. 
Very little Wheat is sown here this season, in consequence of the 
lateness of the spring. Several fields have been already sown with 
Barley, in good condition ; but the far greater part of that grain re- 
mains yet to be put into the ground. The autumn-sown Wheats had 
begun to thrive ; but the late heavy rains have changed their appear- 
ance much to the worse, as wet weather at this season never fails to 
cause irreparable injury to that grain upon all thin clay soils. Many 
fields, after fallow, are already sown with Grass seeds; which is so 
far fortunate ; as, should the present wetness continue for any length 
of time, it will be found impossible to put harrows upon the Wheat, 
without doing great mischief. The earlier sown Oats and Beans are 
beginning to appear above ground ; and the young Grass, in almost 
every situation, seems to be well planted: Excepting Sheep, how- 
ever, few of any other kind of stock are as yet out topasture. Grass 
Parks have, in general, let below the rents given for several years 
past ; which may be owing to the present high price of stock, as well 
as to a current belief that the value of fat cattle will decline, when 
the government contractors shall ne longer have occasion to come 
into the market. 

Turnip stock have paid the farmer very well throughout the sea- 
son, particularly Sheep, the demand for which, during the spring, 
being greater, and the prices higher; than oer ever known at any 
former period,—from 50/. to 551. per score, having been paid in many 
instances for Black-faced Highland Wedders. Early Lambs have 
also sold well for the Edinburgh market ; but of late, the prices of all 
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kinds of Butcher meat have been rather on the decline, although 
Beef is still from 8d. to 9d. and Mutton from 9d. to 10d. per lib. with 
6s. to 6s. 6d. per quarter for Lamb. 
‘ In most situations there is still a fair proportion of grain in the 
stack-yards, the present very low prices being so discouraging to the 
carrying of it to market, that few who can possibly do otherwise, 
seem inclined to thrash out at present ; but, without an alteration in 
our Corn-Law, there appears no prospect of a sudden change, or a 
brisker demand for that article. In a few days it will be known 
' whether or not the farmer may hope for any relief from that measure ; 
but if 4 change does net soon take place, the consequences to many 
cannot be long doubtful. Yesterday, in Haddington market, Wheat 
weighing 64 lib. per firlot, in good condition, with gregt difficulty 
brought 32s. per bell; while middling qualities were utterly unsale- 
able. Good Barley was sold at 26s. per boll; and Oats, yielding 18 
pecks of Meal per boll, would hardly bring 18s. If such are to be 
the consequences of the late wonderful changes upon the Continent, 
many farmers will have occasion to regret the result, of the campaign 
in Russia, It is. however, confidently expected, that an enlighten- 
ed Legislature will speedily adopt such measures, as will enable the 
Agriculturists of the country to join their brethren in joyfully hail- 
ing the return of peace, as the greatest blessing that can be confer- 
red upon the Empire. Day-'sbourers, at about 2s. per day, have 
| been in sufficient plenty through the winter. Since the spring com- 
menced, the common wage by the day is 2s. 6d.; but the greater part 
of the work performed by that class of men, is done by the piece; a 
measure to which both parties give the preference, when it can be 
satisfactorily adopted. ‘Tradesmen’s wages are also fully equal to 
what they have been for some time pas; of course their batt of 
comforts must be greatly superior te what they have enjoyed for two 
years past. Aprii 30. 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report, 
' Tue commencement of seed-time was late, but the weather excel- 
Jent after it took place, and continued so until all the Beans, Peas, 
Oats, and a portion of the Barley and Grass seeds were sown in good 
order. But since the 22d curt. a sad reverse has taken place ; the 
operations of the fields are quite at a stand, the ground being as wet 
as in the midst of winter; while most of the Potatoes are yet un- 
planted, and the greatest part of the Barley ‘is unsown. 

Markets have Santened low, but steady, till lately ; now they are 
not only depressed, but quite at a stand; few people will purchase at 
a reduced price, and still fewer wil! fx a price at all. ‘In the mean 
while, importations are taking place, and much more is expected, 
now that Europe is unloosed from her shackles. 

In this state of matters. petitions to Parliament are pouring in 
from every manufacturing town, and every incorporated body in the 
kingdom, against any protection whatever being afforded to the grow- 
ers of home produce. All this would be fair and reasonable, were 
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every article of commerce put upon the same footing; then, indeed, 
clothing of every description, as well as food, might be obtained at 
less nominal prices. But, while duties:on foreign goods are impaens 
on importation, in some cases to the amount of 75 per cent., 
bounties given, or duties remitted on exportation, for the encourage, 
ment of manufactures, which enhance the price of the home mar, 
ket to the consumers, a free importation of grain must be ruinous to, 
agriculture. On the other hand, there is perhaps hardly a county in 
Scotland, that does not pay above 4s, in the pound of direct taxes 
upon the actual rent ; and many other counties, particularly in Eng, 
land, a still higher rate, from which those engaged in commerce are 
nearly exempted. Government look for the payment of these bur, 
dens from the owners of the soil, and coynt upon. their proceeds with 
a degree of certainty and steadiness unlooked for fro: commercial 
speculators, who are often actuated by illusory views, detrimental te 
their own interest, and deceptive to the revenue: * Would it be wise 
then to listen to the clamour of such men, ignorant of the very sub- 
ject about which they make such a noise, and who look no farther 
than thre prospect of immediate gain? Is it the wish of manufacturers 
~ that vivres should be so cheap, that those employed by them should 
only need to work three days in the week? Put the question to any 
plain country man, and he will answer, that it is not.the price of 
what he eats, but of every other artic. that he has to purchase, that 
he complains of, 
The Union Canal is meeting with formidable opposition, originat- 
ing from different motives. Some proprietors to the north and west 
of*the River Almond,.in the counties of Linlithgow and Stirling, 
are Opposing it on the ground that it will cut up their fields, and 
come too near their houses, although far more distant than the legal 
limits. The Magistrates of Edinburgh oppose it, because it does not 
extend t6 Leith, (a bonding port), which may prove injurious to 
their revenue, ' But this objection will operate equally against every 
line that can be devised. - A third species, of opposition, and one 
merely of self-defence, has taken place on the part of the Trustees 
of some of the public roads which the Canal would cross, on the 
ground that their funds will be diminished by the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and goods. along the Canal, in place of stage-coaches and 
carts, as at present. And perhaps this is the best grounded opposition 
of the whole ; for every district is burdened with a large debt, origi« 
nally contracted by making and improving the roads ; and this debt 
is guaranteed by a few of the most active. Trustees alone, who have 
the proceeds of the tolls conveyed to them by acts of Parliament, for 
paying the interest, upholding the roads, and liquidating the debts 
by annual instalments. Hence, should the funds fail for these pur- 
poses, those who are bound personally, would be placed in a situa- 
tion which Parliament never intended ; and, it is presumed, will not 
sanction. But it is hoped that some plan may be devised to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, which otherwise may prove fatal to the execution 
* of the Canal, and passing of the bill_— April 29. 
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West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather all February was attended with various falls of wet 
snow; and even towards the middle of March the season conti- 
nued too damp for sowing properly ; but towards the end of this 
month, and till the middie of April, the land was in excellent order 
torreceive the seeds, which have been got put into the soil in good 
condition ; but this last week having again proved too damp, the 
barley sowing and the planting of potatoes have been retarded, 

The prevailing winds, for the last quarter, have been mostly from 
W. S. W., of course more mild than if the east wind had obtained, 
The vegetation has been rapid. ‘The pastures of every description 
are in a state of forwardness seldom witnessed at this season of the 
year. The wheat has stood the winter and spring season well. And 
has at present a favourable appearance. ; 

It is fortunate that fodder has been abundant this season, as the 
severe winter frost completely rotted the Common turnip, and even 
the Yellow ones suffered considerably ; the Swedish Ruta-baga fully 
one fifth part of them entirely destroyed ; it is the only season I ever 
saw the Ruta-baga suffer by frost, ‘There has been less loss in the pota- 
toe ‘crop by the frost than was at one time apprehended; they are so 
plentiful at present, as to be selling from 5s. to 7s. per boll of 2% s 
Dutch for seed; they are just now found very useful to feed domes- 
tic stock in place of turnip. . - 

The grain markets have rather been on the decline; Wheat 34s. to 
$6s.; Barley from 32s. to 34s.; Oats 20s. to 22s.; Peas and 
21s., all Linlithgowshire measure. Oatmeal 1s, 4d. per peck of $ 
Datch lib. . 

In consequence of the great.change about to take place in the po- 
litieal state of Europe since the Allies entered Paris, the Cattle. 
markets, both for fat and lean, are rather at a stand. Grass-rents 
have been with yery little variation the same as last year. 

It has‘ been a favourable lambing season hitherto. The prices of 
great ewes were high at the House of Muir market for the first day, 
but declined much latterly, Fat mutton is rather scarce, and brings 
high prices in the butcher markets. Price of Mutton per lib, from, 
ad. to 10d.; Beef from 6d. to 8d. both Dutch weight.— April 27th. 

Quarterly Report for Morayshire. 

We have very seldom had a winter in which there has been such 
a continuance of frost and snow; but from thé autumn and spring 
being favourable, agricultural operations are fully as forward as they, 

y are at this season of the year. Towards the middle of 

arch the frost was succeeded by mild fresh weather; and the seed, 

having been put into the ground under the most favourable circum- 

stances, the braird of all kinds of .grain has a very promising ap-«, 
pearance. 

The Turnip crop suffered very little from the frost in this ‘county ; 
and Live Stock have thriven fully as well as they have done for se- 
veral years; The greater part of the stall-fed cattle were sold in the 
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latter end of March, and brought very fair prices, perhaps 9s. to 10s, 
per stone, sinking offals. Since that time, owing to the prospect of 
peace, markets have been very dull, and sales could not have been 
effected upon such terms. : 

Prices for grain have varied very little during the last quarter, 
Some parcels of Wheat have been sold at 35s. per boll: But the 
current prices may be quoted at 30s, to 32s.; Barley 90s. to 92s. ; 
and Oats 24s. to 27s. per boll of five firlots, But since the receipt of 
ne late glorious accounts from the Continent, a total stagnation has 
taken place in the state of every kind of farm produce. It is much 
to be regretted we have not a Chamber of Agriculture, like the 
Chamber of Commerce, to take care of our interest. It certainly 
would be very reasonable to recommend to the Legislature, not only 
to prohibit the exportation, but allow a free importation of broad 
cloth, boots, shoes, &c. &c. as well as corn, it being equally neces. 
sary in this country that people be clothed as fed. manufactur. 
ers would no doubt complain—yea might be ruined ; but the poor 
would have clothing the cheaper. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 
’ Tue commencement of the spring quarter was not more calculate 
ed to depress, than the termination has been to raise, the expecta- 
tions of the farmer. The thaw which took place about the middle of 
February, was sufficient to open the rivers, but was of little advantage 
to the operations of the field. If ploughing was any where attempt- 
ed, it was in the most unfavourable circumstances ; and even that was 
completely suspended by the frost that set in about the end of: the 
month. During the two first weeks of March, winter reigned in albhis 
horror—frost, thaw, and snow, following one another in rapid sucees- 
fion. About the 20th, ploughing was attempted in southern expo- 
sures, but did not become general till towards the end of the month. 
April, however, has fully compensated the farmer for the loss of Fe- 
bruary and March, and has placed his fields in a state of forward- 
ness equal, if not superior, to the average of years. By the 10th 
of the month, the temperature of the atmosphere had undergone a 
change which could hardly be expected even in the month of May. 
On that day the thermometer stood as high as 61. The latter end 
of the month has not been quite so warm ; but as there has been gen- 
tle rain occasionally, and no frost, vegetation has received no check, 
Grass of every kind is in great forwardness, and the Wheats look 
well. In wet situations the Oat-seed has been a little retarded by 
the rain ; but, in general, it is executing, or has been executed, in 
very favourable circumstances. The following is an abstract for the 
uarter. 
4 Number of | Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days, Rain. ture. 
February 21 7 0.688 34,491 
March 19 12 1.202 36.758 
April 12 13 1.421 47.65Q 
Snow in January ~ 0.363 
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It is perhaps to be regretted that the subject of Meteorology 
has been hitherto so little attended to. The comparative state of the 
weather in different years is always interesting to the farmer; and, if 
accurately recorded, might in time lead to the development of facts of 
the highest importance. It is not, however, by long descriptions 
that such a record is ever to be made. If any body will take the 
trouble of comparing the few figures given above, with the abstract 
for the corresponding months of last year, he will have a more accu- 
rate view of the comparative state of the weather during these pe- 
riods, than he could have by as many pages of verbal description. It 
is only by such records, too, that we can expect to discover the truth 
or falsehood of the theory that has lately been started with regard to 
a regular rotation of similar seasons every 19 years. From the re- 
turn of a severe winter at the end of 19 years, four or five times 
successively, we are not authorized to conclude that there is any such 
order established in nature. But if all the intervening years were 
found also to coincide, we might even in the course oF our or five 
periods, be warranted in drawing such a conclusion. Could some 
such general law be fairly established, the advantage of knowing it 
might easily be shown to be incalculably great to every one engaged 
in agriculture. But even for purposes of a less extended nature, 
the satisfaction afforded by such records would more than repay the 
trouble of making them. 

Since last Report, the grain-market has been on the decline, and is 
now lower than it has been at any other period of the season. The 
great quantity still in the country, and the favourable appearance of 
the weather, have no doubt combined to produce this depression. 
How far actual importation, or the prospect of it, has contributed to 
produce the same effect, it is perhaps impossible to say, and it. 
would appear to be useless to inquire. Nothing is so weak or so un- 
availing as to mourn over sufferings, which, after all, must be endur- 
ed. Farmers will soon cease to complain,—not because they have 
no ground of complaint, but because they have no hope of relief. 
The present prices for the best Grain are nearly as follows. Wheat, 
$2s.; Barley, 30s.; Oats ( Potato), 19s.; Common, 18s.; Oatmeal, 
is. 3d. per peck. Fat stock is still very high, and Lean is also in 
demand. The almost total loss of the turnip crop has created a more 
than usual scarcity. of fat sheep, which, of course, to the few who 
had them, have produced great profits. Beef is now 9d., Veat10d., 
and Mutton 10d. per lib. : 

- In the present state of the grain-market, the prospect of the re- 
moval, or at least a modification, of the Income tax, must be pecu- 
liarly agreeable to the farmer. But it will perhaps stagger the faith 
of posterity to be told, that at a moment when British agriculture 
had risen to an unexampled height of improvement, and when the 
encouragement of that agriculture was becoming every day more and 
more necessary, the cultivator of the soil had a burden imposed upon 
him which no other class of the community was called upon tq bear in 
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the same proportion—that his remonstrances were disregarded—and 

that he was ultimately indebted to the same coalition which delivered 

Europe,. for the removal of a grievance which he had in vain sought 

from the justice, the candour, and the culightened policy of his own 

Legislature. 26th April. ' 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue breaking up of the storm, which Se iaceeaand previous to 
the date of last report (28th January), continued till about the 20th 
of February, the weather changing in alternate and rapid succession 
from fresh to frost; which prevented the plough, after being seven 
weeks stopt, from generally resuming its operations, till towards the 
elose of that month. . ; 

The small portion of snow which we had in this part of the coun, 
try, and the gradual dissolution of it, not leaving the lands in a very 
wet state, the driest soils were soon ready for the seed; and several, 
fields of spring Wheat were sown in good order, from the 7th to the 
12th of March; and although the weather, during the most of that 
month, was gloomy and cold, with frosty east wind altogether adverse 
to vegetation, yet the land being in good state for sowing, all the 
Beans, and nearly the whole of the Oats, were put in during that pe- 
riod. A considerable proportion of the Barley has been also sown in 
good order ; but the weather of late, having become showery and wet, 
is unpromising for its completion, and for the potatoes planting, which 
js alsc partially accomplished. 

The immense loss on the turnip crop by rot, held out a most unfae 
yourable prospect to those much interested, as it was evident they 
would be wholly finished some weeks before the usual time of grass 
being ready for the stock ; but this untoward circumstance he* beer 
happily relieved by the finest weather ever seen throughout the 
month of April, so much so, that cattle in some situations are already 
turned to grass as forward as it used to be on the 10th of May. The 
same favourable circumstance, combined with the excellent quality of 
the seed, has covered the fields with a full and vigorous braird of 
healthy young Corns. ‘ The turnips that would lift, so long as they 
lasted, were carted home; but partly, it is believed, owing to their 
very putrid state, and to the necessity of curtailing the allowance, lit- 
tle mote could be done than preserve the cattle in the condition which 
they had formerly acquired.: What the writer never saw before, a 
number of the Swedish also rotted. ° ~ 

Corn of all kinds, has been a drug throughout the quarter, except. 
ing Wheat, which has been uniformly in demand, at from 30s. to 34s. 
per boll; but since the late glorious news, a suspension has taken 
place in the purchasing of it also. “Fat cattle sold to the butcher, 
have brought about 11s. per Dutch stone, sinking the offal, and left 
handsome profits; but the greatest proportion of the turnip stock, 
consisting of young Stots for droving, still remain unsold. And how 
markets for them are to rule, is altogether a matter of doubt, as may 
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be expected to be the case likewise, with matters of greater import- 
ance. 

» Until it is determined whether or not there is to be a change in 
the Corn. Laws, and that the provisions of them are to be adapted to 
the rents lately agreed on, it would not only be dangetous, but posi- 
tive madness, in the valuing of land, to have any reference either te 
them, or beyond what the existing act will justify. Without enter- 
ing into an elaborate discussion of the subject, it is conceived suffi- 
cient to remark, that the Legislature have in past times deemed it 
expedient to afford protection to the British growers of Corn, conse- 
quently the same reasoning will apply as heretofore for continuing it: 
And as it is undeniable, that public burdens, and the various necessary 
expensés have been greatly increased, it must be evident, if the value 
of produce does not keep pace in a proportionable degree, the far- 
mers will be involved in ruin; the lands will be neglected, and become _ 
unptoductive; and the British Empire, with an increasing population, 
be in danger of feeling the dire effects of famine, and become depend- 
ent on foreign nations for food to support its inhabitants. But to 
suppose that Government will be inattentive to the true interests of 
the country, that Government, which, by its wisdom and inflexible 
perseverance, has ever kept the field, and been the principal cause of 
working out the deliverance of Europe; I say, to suppose any such 
thing, would be ungenerous, nay, even unjust in an inhabitant of the 
North of Scotland. Are not the many new lines of roads, the brid- 
ges and harbours, which have of late years been executed in this part 
of the kingdom, so many monuments of the paternal care and wisdom 
of our Government ? Therefore, we shall confide in experiencing that 
degree of patronage which is bestowed on our fellow subjects, so soon 
as other more urgent and important matters are set aside. ——28. April, 

Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tue severe storm, which we noticed in our last report, continued 
up to a late period of the season. Indeed, it was never thoroughly 
fresh, until about the middle of March, and very little seed was 
sown, until after that period. It then became mild and dry, and 
the oat-seed was put into the ground in excellent condition; and from 
the perfect quality of the seed, the braird looks remarkably well.— 
The weather changed about 20th April, to wet and cold, and has 
eontinued so up to thi$ period, which has prevented a considerable 
quantity of Barley from being sown. 

The Winter Wheat looks well in general, although considerably 
injured by the late wet weather, The Spring Wheat, sown in this 
district, is now very limited. The quantity of rain that has fallen 
fately, has put a stop to the Potatoes being planted; very few of them 
are yet in the ground. 

e wonderful revolution that has taken place in political events, 
has produced a most serious change in the value of every article of 
farm produce. Corn has fallen nearly 20 per cent., and hardly sale- 

. able.“ Wheat is selling about 42s.; Barley, 24s.; and Oats, 17s- 
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per boll of 6 Winchester Bushels. A continuance of these priceg 
. must be attended with the most serious consequences to the farmer, 
They are totally inadequate to meet the high rents lately given for 
land, and the extensive public burdens now attached to it. The 
Turnip crop, which was a very full one, suffered most severely in 
several instances, from the rigour of the frost; but the quantity lefe 
has proved fully equal to the demand. The feeder has been most. 
amply paid this year; Mutton being sold, at one period, as high as 
14s. per stone. A considerable dulness, and depression in the mar- 
ket, has lately taken place. At present, Mutton is selling about 
12s.; and Beef, about 9s. per English stone, sinking the offal. 

The demand for Lean Cattle about the middle of March, was very 
brisk, and a considerable quantity sold at high- prices; but they have 
likewise experienced a very great depression, and the dealers have 
suffered a very considerable 08 by their speculation. 

‘The Lambing Season has proved peculiarly favourable for both 
the Lowland and Hill district consequently a very full crop may 
be expected. ‘is 

Sown Grass looks remarkably well, and has been a full bite for 
Sheep for some time past. Grass parks have fallen from 10 to 15 per 
cent. from last year’s price.—-30. April. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly yy 

THE operations of spring are far ddvanced ; and have been exe- 
cuted, for the most part, under very promising circumstances. Thé 
Wheats in general look well; and pastures; as well as young gras: 
ses intended for the scythe, are assuming a favourable aspect: Live 
Stock have been selling at high prices; but matters of this kind ap- 
pear rather at a stand at present. The abundant crop of last year, 
was of itself sufficient to hold the prices of grain within bounds; 
and these were no doubt still further reduced by importations. 

The ever-memorable and glorious change, which has taken place 
in the political affairs of Europe, restores to the merchant and ma- 
nufacturer, the widest fields for successful enterprize ; while, at the 
change of market-days, the farmer stands still in amazement. As 
a patriot and philanthropist, he cordially joins in the shouts of vic- 
tory and triumph; yet he cannot free himself of the apprehension, 
that for a time he must struggle with peculiar difficulties ;—and | 
that these will bein proportion to the extent of his engagements, 
and the vigour of his enterprizes, He turns his anxious hopes, how- 
ever, to the fostering wisdom of the Legislature-—and there feels dis 
posed to rest his confidence. 

When Parliament enter on the discussion of this momentous sub- 
ject, it is devoutly to be wished, that the members thereof may en¢ 
deavour to divest themselves of that party-spirit, which seems so pre« 
valent out of doors.. The subject deserves the most deliberate inves- 
tigation ; and is in itself so complicated, that, perhaps, no single iné 
dividual can be said fully to comprehend it. It is not to be expect+ 
ed, that the great interests of the nation are to be sacrificed to pre- 
mote the partial interests of any particular class ; but as agriculsare 
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is indisputably the most important of all arts, so its interests demand 
rtionate protection. 

The protracted and expensive war, which seems now arrived at so 
noble a conclusion, has altered the state of our currency, and in- 
cumbered the nation with debt. Of course, the value of money is 
in some degree fictitious ; and an artificial system is introduced into 
the financiai department, which affects all our internal transactions ; 
requiring a nice hand, and watchful eye, to preserve an adequaté e- 
quilibrium throughout the complex machine of internal policy and 
commerce. 

Supposing all the States of Europe to rest in profound peace, still 
we should not indulge in the golden dream of perpetual, free, and 
unrestfained commerce. Unless jarrings of interest, and, at least, 
partial interruptions, occasionally intervene, human nature will un- 
dergo a change, which it has never yet undergone; and hence the 
necessity Of providing against such contingencies. The Amphyc- 
tionic Council of Greece, was unable to prevent the jealousies, and 
even hostilities, of these small and enlightened States; and the sup- 
posed project of Henry IV., the favourite monarch of the French, 
of erecting the different states of Europe into one great republic, up- 
wards of two centuries ago, has always been treated as a chimera, 

In such essential things, therefore, as the first necessaries of life, 
rulers and legislators will always act wisely, in rendering their re- 
spective nations independent of each other. They will not sacrifice 
permanent to temporary interests,—much less will they depress the 
most numerous and useful class of citizens, in order to favour the 
views of the vain and aspiring, which are founded on vague princi- 
ples of speculation, whilst their own ardent expectations are so apt 
to lead away the judgment from the sober conclusions of reason, de« 
rived from history and experienve. 

The value of labour, in different ages and nations, forms an ime 
portant subject of investigation with the political economist,—nor 
eught it to be overlooked by the historian. It tends to throw light 
on the state of socicty in general. and to instruct posterity. In this 
respect, however, public records have been very defective; and there 
is much diffieulty in ascertaining it by the works of authors. With 
a view to supply this deficiency, the Sheriff-substitute of this county 
appears to have entertained a happy idea of ascertaining the rate of 
wages, or value of labcur at the time, by the verdict of the jury, 
who annually strike the Candlemas fiars, The first attempt was 
made this year, by that respectable Judge requesting the attention 
of the Jury to the subject; and they so far fulfilled his intention, as 
to state the average rate of wages per day in the two subdivisions of 
the county. 

The Sheriff-substitute further expressed his intention of making a 
note on the back of the copy of citation to each juryman, in future ; 
requiring him to come forward prepared to condescend on the avers 
age rate of wages for various kinds of labour—by the piece, day, 
term, and year, so as to form a regular publig recerd in all time 
coming. 
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This laudable undertaking is understood to be novel ; but it is to 
be presumed, that other counties will be induced quickly to follow 
the example, so as the scheme may ere long be matured into a na. 
tional record, along with the average prices of corn.—29. April. © 
ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
Tuese last three months. must have convinced all reflecting agri- 
culturists, that our apprehensions of difficulties are generally much 
r than. the difficulties themselves. It was the. prevailing opis 
nion of farmers that spring labour-would be in a state of great back- 
‘wardness in consequence of the severity of the winter, which pre. 
vented the regular fallowings of that season. The revetse has been 
the case; and Lent grain has been sown as early, and vegetated more 
rapidly than during any of the late years. The very heavy rains, and 
great coldness of the atmosphere, has lately very much injured the 
‘Wheat crops. Early sown Oats and Barley assume a sickly appear- 
ance, and farmers-are now lamenting the earliness of the season. 
Potatoes have in general been planted ;~Grass looks invariably very 
well. The frost has effected more in pulverizing the soil than any 
two winter fallowings in wet seasons.—Stackyards present a more 
naked appearance than usual; and it is not probable this county will 
be able to export much more Grain thisseason. During the two last 
years we have exported upwards of 400,000/. worth of Grain, Flour, 
&c. Wheat, 10s. 6d.; Barley, 5s. $d.; Oats, 3s. $d. per Winches- 
ter bushel; Potatoes, 3d. per stone; Butcher-meat on the decline: 
—We observe, on Tuesday the 3d ef May, the House of Commons 
resolves itself into a Committee to consider of the Laws relating to 
the Corn Trade. Every impartial and disinterested mind must fee! 
conscious that great difficulties attend the discussion of this very im- 
portant subject. It has beeu the characteristic mark of the agricultu- 
ral part of this kingdom, to bear every burthen imposed upon them 
without complaint or remonstrance; while the manufacturing and 
commercial part seem keenly alive to every thing connected with 
their interest ; forming our estimate of their character by the num- 
ber of petitions which they have presented for relief. The political 
economist must be concerned to find these three classes of the com- 
munity proving, by their conduct, an ignorance of this great maxim, 
That our strength consists in union. A judicious Committee will de- 
berate on this question, without suffering their minds to be biagsed, 
either by the fears of the farmer, or the complaints of the manufac- 
turer. Large landed proprietors must lay aside all regard to their 
own interest, and consider only what is best calculated for the pro- 
sperity of the commonwealth. In a report, it is impossible to consi- 
der so extensive a subject with accuracy ; and we are concerned to 
Bay, no active measures have been taken in this county, to present 
a petition to Parliament, either by the agricultural or commercial 
classes. We feel satisfied it is a duty Mr Curweniowes both his coun- 
try and himself, to take, im some form or other, an -active part in 4 
discussion, intimately connected with the interests of that art, t 
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which he has devoted some of the last and not least useful years of 
_his life. When it is considered that, in this county, one-sixth is ge- 
nerally paid in tythe, and, in many instances, one-tenth in poor-rates, 
from both which the agriculturist in Scotland is entirely free, we 
might be induced to expect every county in this nation would have 
entered into resolutions rclative to the Corn-Laws. Our supineness 
in this instance is certainly culpable, when we reflect how much 
larger a proportion of the poor-rates is paid by the landed interest, 
or rather by the farmer; (such is the present mode of taking farms), 
than by any other class of the community. On this subject, our si- 
tuation should be immediately laid before Government, that an al- 
teration might be made in the mode of assessment.—So great has 
been the fluctuation in the corn markets during the last three years, 
that in many cases there has been a difference of 40 or 45 per cent. 
in the space of two or three months, a circumstance which militates 
very much against the profits of the farmers, who are, either for want 
of capitals or granaries, compelled to sell. In these circumstances, 
many have by selling advantageously, realized considerable sums, 
whilst others have been compelled to sell at considerable loss —Want 
of attention to the agricultural interests of this kingdom was one of 
the most striking errors in the»administration of the son of Lord 
Chatham ; and, had he lived to see the immense sums we were un- 
der the necessity of paying to the Tyrant of Europe, in bullion— 
the wreck of our manufacturers—the utility, nay absolute necessity, 
of the landed interest for the payment of our taxes, we are fully satis. 
fied he would at a crisis Jike the present have supported our cause with 
all-his influence and eloquence. May we not expect equal assistance 
from his successors, who have been permitted by the God of armies to 
close, we hope for ever, that disgraceful robbery and carnage, which 
marked every step of the late Emperor of France? What contri- 
butes more to the security and independence of a nation, than her 
ability to supply the necessaries and conveniences of life, whether 
during an increase of population, or the necessary horrors of protract- 
ed warfare? Is not China universally admired for that dignity with 
which she can address all other nations ?—For this she is indebted to 
the encouragement of agriculture. We trust the present Adminis. 
tration will not be less almired by posterity for their wisdom in en- 
couraging the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of this coun- 
try, without giving any of them undue preference, than by their per-_ 
severance in liberating Europe from despotism and cruelty. If, how- 
ever, the interests of the farmer continue to be overlooked by the 
existing Government, we owe it to our country, we owe it to our- 
selves, to prove, by the load of our petitions, that farmers are at last 
determined to be heard. We have long slumbered in thoughtless a- 
pathy, trusting, no doubt, that some enlightened patriot woald under- 
take our cause. Does it thence follow we shall still shumber? Let us 
temember the Dissenters, by their unanimity in opposing Lord Sid- 
mouth’s bill, received the support of Parliament :—and need we fear 
a similar support if we adopt the same measures? It is the preyail- 
ing opinion of the most intelligent farmers in this district, that the 
VOL. XV. No. 58, 5 
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average price of Wheat should be 80s. per quarter: In which case, 
prime samples would bring 90s. per quarter: Barley of best quality, 
48s. per quarter ; Oats, 32s. of the best quality. If due encour 
ment is given to the agricultural interests, may we not hope the fol. 
lowing eulogium given by Varro to Cn. iremellius Scrofa’s farm, 
himscif also an elegant writer on agriculture, will, at no very dis- 
tant period, justly apply to the greatest part of the farms in these 
kingdoms : ‘ His farms are, to many, on account of their culture, a 
‘-more pleasing view than the buildings of others, ornamented with 
* royal elegance. ’— Var. de Re. Rus. Lib. i. cap. 2——30. April. 
Letter from a Correspondent in Devonshire, April 27. 

‘ We have had in this county the most severe winter any person 
ean remember ; the roads completely filled with snow and unpassa- 
ble for some time by carriages,—a thing very uncommon in this mild 
climate. We had a favourable change of weather about -the 26th 
of January; after which it took some time to melt the snow. As 
our ewes drop their lambs early in the year, many of them were 
lost in consequence of the cold weather. The latter end of Febru- 
ary, and through most of the month following, we had dry and 
very cold weather; though favourable for the working of tillage 
land, yet injurious to the sheep, which had suffered much before, 
and were much weakened. Many of them died about this time; 
and some farmers have had great losses in that article of stock, as 
the grass was so much later than usual. The working and sowing 
of tillage land for spring Corn is mostly finished, and seems to be 
well done ; the ground having come to a fine tilth after the late 
frost. We have had some fine showers within the last three weeks, 
which has changed the appearance of our grass lands; and cows 
and bullocks have been out in the water-meadows for the last two 
weeks. ‘The first sown Barley is up, and looks well; but some of 
our late sown Wheats look thin and weakly. Our prices of grain 
have heen very fluctuating ever since the new corn came to market. 
Latterly, the prices have been, Wheat 9s. to 9s. 6d. ; Barley 4s. 6d; 
and Oats 3s. 6d. per bushel. Beef in our markets from 7d. to 10d.’ 
per lib. ; and Mutton 94d. per lib. - But since the news of a peace, 
such a stagnation has been felt in the markets here, that no corn is 
selling at any price; and fat cattle have fallen full 10s. per cwt.- 
Lean stock is also much lower. Indeed, with the late advanced 
rents, heavy taxes, &c. nothing else but ruin can attend many farm- 
ers in this county, unless Government interfere. ” 

Letter from a Correspondent near Lancaster, 27. April. 

* Amipst the wonderful and happy events which have blessed alt 
Europe, the farmer in England (whose pursuits rather promote his 
homanity) has heartily rejoiced with his neighbours at the prospect 
of a conclusion of the dreadful misery and cruelty occasioned by our 
Fate incessant state of warfare; at the same time, the same humani- 
fy mingles with his rejoicing an anxiety for his family, under the 
pressure of heavy expenses, and a depression in the price of his pro- 
duce far beyond what he can afford, and in many cases no sale at any 
price. Many small farmers in this county, from the dullness of the 
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times, thought they would be able to raise more money in spring, 
and laid by as much of their crop as possible, with great difficulty ; 
most of these are now obliged to bring it to market, where it can 
scarcely be sold at any price. It seems a common, though mistaken 
opinion, that the times have been very favourable to farmers, and 
they can therefore afford to have a few bad seasons. For several 
years, the price of his crops has not been more than equal to a fair 
remuneration for his labour, except the produce of 1811 and 18!2; 
the former year did not much benefit the class of farmers before 
mentioned, because their’s was all sold previous to the advance in 
price. Those who have investigated the subject thoroughly will 
clearly see, that an advance (equal to that in the price of grain) has 
taken place in rent, labour, poor-rates, &c. as well as in every arti- 
ele of his clothing and consumption. The observation is very true, 
that farmers live and educate their children better than formerly; but 
this is not owing to favourable times so much as to the farmer’s own 
exertions and improved mode of management. What will become 
of his improvements now? He will dismiss half his labourers, and 
retrench in all his expenditure at his grocer’s, draper’s, &c. and de- 
sist from all improvements on his farm. But there musta very great 
number of industrious families come to ruin, who have taken their 
farms at high rents, especially in manufacturing districts, if some 
effectual measures are not resorted to by Government for their pro- 
tection. I have heard of no petitions from this county; but I think 
farmers ought to use their influence, wherever they can, for a redress 
of their grievances, and endeavour to prevent the importation of 
grain entirely, when below a remunerating price. I think it very 
doubtful whether giving bounties when it is above that price,'is not 
throwing money away; as the high price will be a sufficient in- 
ducement to foreigners. The manufacturers raise an objection to 
this, and say, that if the price of provisions be low, they can afford 
their goods at a lower rate, and undersell foreigners in the market. 
This may perhaps be traced, in a logical way of reasoning, as a very 
remote cause of raising the price of manufactured goods; but in this 
county, which is exceeded by none in the extent of its manufactures, 
facts have proved that the price of provisions have ne connexion with 
the price of manufacturer's wages ; and when grain is at a fair price, 
and wages the same, they generally do more work, and are more so- 
ber and industrious. When grain was high last season, their wages 
were low; now when grain is very low, their wages are high, and 
they spend half their time in dissipation. These things always have 
happened; I mean, their idleness and drunkenness, when they could 
earn as much in four days as kept them the week ; and why will 
they not always de so? ~Their wages have advanced the price of 
farming Jabour in the neighbourhood; and many farmers are now 
forced to pay as much as 4s, 6d. per day for their labourers, at this 
busy season.—In my last it was stated, that -great quantities of Po- 
tatoes were supposed to be destroyed by the frost, and the price was 
rapidly advancing ; but when the thaw commenced, it was discovey- 
ed that much less damage was done than expected, in consequence 
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of which, and the abundant crop, they have been, like other thi 

a complete drug. ‘They can now with difficulty be sold at 1s. per 
Winchester bushel. Swedish Turnips, as was feared, were sev 
injured by the frost ; in some situations, one-third, and in others one- 
half the crop was destroyed. Green crops are much more resorted 
to than a few years ago; this accounts in part for the amazing quan- 
tity of Potatoes; Turnips having not yet found their way generally 
into the farmer’s rotation. 

The frost continued, except for a few days intermission, until 
about the 20th of March, until which the ploughs could not work, 
except in stubbles, and in low situations, though the days were fre. 
quently warm. On the night of the 15th, although the day was quite 
fine and mild, it froze ice to the thickness of about half an inch, in 
a low sheltered situation. On the 22d the'weather was very mild; 
when the farmer commenced Oat-seed in earnest, and a finer time was 
never known. Indeed, through this month, vegetation has advance. 
ed very rapidly ; and Oats were never known to have so favourable 
a time for vegetating, and they begin to lock very green, and with 
a broad flag. We cannot speak so favourably of Wheat; there are 
complaints from all parts of the country. , In some places, the wire- 
worm has been very active ; in others the plants appear to have been 
injured by the severity of winter. And although they have been 
rolled, and the weather such as generally recruits weak plants, yet 
in some cases they make no progress, and in others whole fields are 
losing root, and will not be worth standing ; some are ploughing it 
up. The stock of grain on hand is generally abundant, both in the 
hands of the farmer and the dealer ; therefore, if the growing crop 
be deficient, we shall most likely have abundance froin the excess of 
this year. The markets have always appeared glutted; but there 
has not been that quantity disposed of that-might have been suppos- 
ed. There is now a great dullness in lean cattle ; they have declined 
about $l. per head. Fat has also experienced some ‘decline ; but 
more between the butcher and farmer than to the consumer. Horses 
and Pigs have also felt the effects, in a slight degree,~of the general 
stagnation. The manufacturers of Long Wool in this country don’t 
seem to know how to proceed as to making bargains ; therefore the 
price is now difficult to fix, perhaps 1s. 8d. to Is. 10d. per lib.— 
Grain, &c. as follows: Wheat 10s.; Oats, Potato, 4s.; Beans 6s. $d.; 

‘al] per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal 36s. per 240 lib. Beef 9d. to 
10d. ; Mutton 9d. to 10d., prime pieces. Butter Is: 4d. per 18 02, 
Cheese expected lower at the ensuing fair. A Farming Society was 
established last year at Garstang, where some good stock was shown 
for the premiums, viz. Long and Short-horned Cattle, and Leices- 
ter Sheep ; but we are afraid for its success, for want of spirit to 
carry it forwards. The effects of a similar institution at Lancaster 
is visible in the improvement of its husbandry and stock.’ 

Letter from Liverpool, 25th April. 

‘ Tue recent wonderful political events which have taken place, 
and just at a time when we had very large importations of all kinds 
of grain from Ireland, &c. have had such an effect on our Cora 
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market as we seldom ever before witnessed. Every one in the trade 
seemed, as it were, quite panic-struck ; and, in consequence, very 
little business has been done during the last fortnight. 

* The supplies continue to pour in upon us from all quarters ; and 
the country dealers still holding off, the importers are now-obliged, 
though reluctantly, to submit to very considerably lower prices; 
and, even at this declension, the sales are extremely limited, and 
nothing but fine qualities are saleable. 

‘ In London, and most other great markets, they appear to be 
similarly situated; indeed the stagnation seems pretty general. It 
would also appear, that the stocks of corn still remaining in all parts 
of the three kingdoms, are very great. The season fast advancing, 
weather very fine, and without taking into account the probability 
of foreign supplies during the summer and harvest, we can see no 
other prospect in the mean time, than that prices must continue very 
low during the whole season, unless Sir H. Parnell’s bill renders 
some relief; and no doubt the discussion of that bill is looked for with 
great anxiety by the landholder, farmer, and corn-dealer. We ob- 
serve from the newspapers’ account this morning, that Sir H. P. has 
moved for a Committee of the whole House to take the subject into 
consideration to-morrow week ;, and, from the present situation of 
affairs, we would fain hope he will ultimately carry his bill, not, how- 
ever, as at first intended, but in a modified form. We refer you to our 
annexed prices, which, in many instances, are completely nominal. 

Nominal Prices on Saturday, 23. April. 
Wheat, English 5 Welsh 10s.6d.-10s.9d.—11s.0d. fine 11s. 3d. 
3» Scotch, - - 9s.6d.—10s.0d.—10s,6d. — 10s.9d. 
» Irish, - - §8s.9d.— 9s.0d.— 9s.3d. — 9s.6d. 
»  Foreign,- - none 
Flour, English, fine, - 48s.0d.—50s.0d.—52s. Od. *) 
» + + + 2d, - 428. 0d.—44s.0d.-465.0d. oo 
Irish, fine, - 448.0d.—46s.0d.-48s.0d. ¢ P& 240 lib. 

» - + ° 2d, .. - 388.0d.—40s.0d.—42s. 0d. 

Barley, English, - - 68.0d.— 6s.6d.- 6s.6d. 
» Scotch, - - 5s.6d.— 5s.9d.— 6s.0d. 

» Irish,’ . - - 53.O0d.— 5s.6d.— 5s. 9d. 
Beans, English, - - 46s.0d.-48s.0d.—50s.0d 

» Scotch, - = 44s.0d.—46s.0d.—48s. Od. 

» Irish, - - + 40s.0d.—42s.0d.—44s.0d. 
Oats, Potatoe, English, 3s.6d:— 3s.8d.- 4s. 0d. 


Common, do. - 3s.2d.— $s.4d.— $s,6d. 


per 601ib. 


p- Quarter. 


Potatoe, Scotch, $s.3d.- 3s.6d.— 3s.8d. 
Common do. - 3s.0d.— 38.1d.— $s.2d. 
Potatoe, Irish, - 3s.0d.— $s.2d.— 3s.6d. 
Common da. - 2s.9d.— 3s.0d.— $s.2d. 
Malt, English, + - 9s.6d.—10s. Od.-10s.6d. | p. 36 qrts. 


Peas, White Boiling - 76s.0d.—80s.0d.-$4».0d. Q 
» Grey ~ 448. 0d.-46s,0d.-48s.0d. f P-Suarter. 


per 45 lib. 
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Northumberland Quarterly L 

From the date of last Report, the severe frost continued to the 
8th of February, when a thaw commenced. On the 9th and 10th, 
the ice (of very great thickness) began to break up in the rivers; 
and, in many places, by its collecting and damming, exhibited sin- 
gular scenes of admiration, and caused great apprehension for bridg- 
es, &c. It continued fresh till the 13th, when» we had slight frosts, 
with fine weather to the 24th; from thence hard frost, with souther- 
ly winds to the $d of March, when it began to snow, and continued 
snowing every day to the 13th, during which period the snow soften- 
ed, and decreased in the middle of the day in the low grounds, 
This hard frost did not cease before the 25th; from which day to 
the 2ist of April, we had most uncommonly fine fresh and mild 
weather, which produced such a rapid vegetation of grass, clover, 
&c. as scarcely was ever remembered at the same season. And there 
was never more need for it; as the Turnips were, in most situations, 
very much injured, and more than one half of them rotten. During 
this period, a large portion of land was sown with Oats, and some 
small portions with Wheat; but from the 21st to this date, it has 
been almost a continucd rain, and nothing could be got either plough 
ed or sown (except upon very dry soils) ; which is particularly un- 
fortunate, as there is probably one fourth of the Oat-seed to put in, 
and which, from the very wet state of the lands, cannot be begun 
with till after a few dry days, and which will, of course, make the 
sowing of this portion very late. 

The autumn-sown Wheats are every where looking remarkably 
healthy. The spring-sown Wheats, from the lateness of the season, 
are only just appearing above ground. 

The stackyards are every where sufficiently full of Corn, for the 
season of the year, and likely to continue so, as no sales can be 
made but at very low prices, which at Berwick were, last week— 
Wheat from 6s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. per bushel Winchester ; Barley 4s.8d. 
to 5s.; Oats 2s. 10d. to 3s. 2d.; and Peas 5s. 4d. 

The prices for Fat Stock are also lower than they were a few 
weeks since. The present prices are—Beef from 8s. to 9s. per stone 
of 14 lib. sink ; and Mutton from 10d. to 11d. per lib. sink. —29¢h 
April. 
Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

As the frost and snow continued throughout the winter quarter, 
little ploughing was accomplished from the beginning of January till 
the last week in March ; and on strong soils, the seed time did not 
commence until April, which is about a month later than usual ; but 
the ground being in an excellent state for the spring tillage, sowing 
has been better and more expeditiously done than for several years 
past, and grain has seldom so quickly vegetated. There is still a 
small quantity of turnip land to sow with Barley and Seeds, which is 
too moist tv be completed at present. 

The general appearance of the growing Wheat is now good, 
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though there is a want of plants on perhaps one sixth part of what 
is sown, and the late rain may in some measure aperate. againstiit. 
The crop of Beans is likely to prove deficient, from the late sowing. 
Barley and Oats have seldom been sown with a greater. prospect of a 
full crop. The Hop bines in this district are promising. 

Turnips were greatly damaged by the severe frosts, and Swedes 
received more injury,than has ever been known. here. They were 
of infinite service in March and the beginning of April, and some 
were.then sold extremely high. . As the Turnips were, in general, 
sooner consumed than heretofore, and the large stock of hay being 
greatly reduced, a very trying time for the owners of stock was ex- 
pected ; but, happily, the fine weather, with genial rains, caused an 
early spring. Seeds are unusually forward, and there is a good 
prospect of a full crop of Hay. Potatoes are still plentiful, and may 
be bought for 4s. per sack (about two cwt.) There are several 
growers of Mangel Wurzel this year, on a small scale, which will 
doubtless, in some degree, tend to ascertain its merits, 

It has been genetally remarked, that the Turnips and Swedes, 
which were drilled according to the Northern method, were consi- 
derably more injured by the frosts than those sown broadcast, on 
ground of the same description ; consequently, fewer will be sown 
in drills than if they had proved otherwise. - There cannot be a doubt 
of the éuperiority of the row cullure, in regard to cleaning the land; 
and it is certainly much better for carting off the crop, though ame- 
qual weight may perhaps be grown without drilling, 

There is some difficulty,in disposing of stock of most descriptions. 
Fat Beasts are worth from 9s. to 10s. per stone (sinking offal ),. and 
are more plentiful than was expected. Fat Sheep whieh are clipped 
are 9d. to 10d. per lib., and Veal about 9d, ‘per lib. Milk. Caws@nd 
those in calf, are full 10 per cent. lower ; and there is,a.considerable 
reduction in Drape Cows and Heifers, and very few buyers for Steers. 
Store Sheep and Hogs (yearlings), have declined .at the, least..6s. 

er head ; and it is said that Wool is something lower, . There was a 

ss in the early Lambs in the severe weather. The stock of Sheep 
is considered to be rather small. Pigs have also decreased in value. 
Butter is about 1s. 4d. per lib. . ‘ 

The Corn markets have been well supplied at low prices, and are 
now dull. Best Wheat averages about,70s.;, Barley 43s. ; Oats 
from 21s. to 28s.; Beans 46s. per quarter, Winchester measure. Rye 
is scarcely saleable at 42s. per quarter. There is a brisk demand for 
Malt at full 11s. per bushel. | 4 

The culture of a great part of this county has been much improv- 
ed these last few years. The forest and all light sandy soils have 
derived great benefit from bone manure, where it. has been applied ; 
but the expense of it is so great, that if the present prices of, grain 
continue, it will be but. partially used ; and if an adequate remupera- 
tion cannot be had for expenses incurred, it will soon operate strong- 
ly against every Ruprovement in agriculture ;. the annual preduce wilh ' 
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decrease ; and the effects must eventually be injurious to the interest. 
of the country at large.—28th April. 
Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

Sprinc has at length retarned to revive our spirits, and impel us 
to actions and those who in the early part of the month, made the 
most of the favourable weather afforded, have undoubtedly been am- 
ply repaid for their trouble, by the genial and refreshing showers 
which have succeeded. As to those who have couchy land to work, 
previous to Turnip sowing, they must for the present, cry a truce to 
exertion ; and sit down satisfied with the consoling belief that ‘ What 
* is lost in one way, will be got in another :’ The.correctness of this ob- 
servation will be admitted, as it respects all leguminous plants. Tur- 
nips are in general much injured, owing to the severe weather in the 
winter; many of them are rotten; the Ruta-baga, or Swedish, is the 
least damaged ; it is therefore deservedly in the highest repute. The 
young Wheats look well: Where they have been at all infested with 
the grub, we have found it an eligible plan almost literally to cover 
the piece so infested with Turnip Greens; this proves food for the in- 
sect, and diverts its attention from the Wheat; and in the early part 
of the day, when these grubs are most busily engaged in grubbing, we 
send women with baskets to pick the leaves off the land; and convey 
these animalcula to a place of safety. 


'. The glorious news which daily salutes our.ears, and gladdens our 
hearts, has made every kind of agricultural produce uncommonly 


dull: Perhaps this will continue to be the case till things get a little 
more settled, and Parliament interferes im behalf of the English far~ 
mer: In the present state of things, it is absolutely impossible he 
* can make both ends meet,’ (to.use a common expression), or go to 
market on any thing like equal terms, with foreign competitors. I 
observe Sir Henry Parnell’s motion on ‘ Laws relating to the Corn 
Trade,’ is to be taken into consideration on Tuesday next,—at least 
he has given notice of a motion to that effect——28. April. _ 
P. S. Will you be so obliging as to insert in your present Number, 
' a sentence which appeared in your Magazine for lesley, in my 
last letter, which, owing to the misapplication of one or two small 
words, reads very imperfect. It should read thus: “ Rather let us 
rest perfectly satisfied in the belief, that the Government of these 
realms, which is ever ready to assist the oppressed of all nations un- 
der Heaven, and which so suitably and triumphantly has assisted the 
nations of the Continent, in their struggles for independence, will e- 
steem it their happiness to increase the internal wealth of our tavourite 
island, by giving every possible encouragement to agriculture; by 
imposing such duties on the importation of foreign Corn; and by fix 
ing such a minimum; as shall enable the British farmer to gain an ho- 
nest livelihood, pay his numerous expenses, and encourage him to 
make those improvements in husbandry, on which so much the inter- 
nal wealth of a kingdom depends; and which lays such a lasting 
foundation for general happiness, and future independence.” 
VOL. XV. NO. 58. T 
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East Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Grortous is the present era to Europe! ~The sun-beams of Peace 
warm every heart ; and humanity glows with the idea, that the ef, 
fusion of human blood has‘ceased! God be praised, that Peace has 
revisited the world! For the sake of my country—for the sake of 
Europe, I rejoice in it! Yet even this happy eyent, without a spee. 
dy revision and amendment of our existing Corn-Laws, must bri 
distress and ruin on the British husbandman.—Surely the Legisla- 
ture will attend to the real—the serious grievances, under which far- 
mers now labour, and not permit them to sink under their burden, at 
g time when almost ‘all other clisses of men are rejoicing in theit 
prosperity. If the importation of Corn were laid under proper and 
just restrictions, its value would be brought to its true level. I am 
aware, that in times of peace, grain may be imported at a lower rate 
than it ean be cultivated in Britain, under the present high rents, 
and heavy Parliamentary and parochial taxation. But let it be re-' 
meinbered, that should we at any future period be involved in the 
horrors of a continental war, we may again have to depend on our- 
selves solely for a supply of food. Surely, then, it should be made 
the interest of the British farmer, even during peace, to increase te 
his utmost this staple commodity, which can only be effected by:ade« 
quate prices. 

My last address to you on the 25th January, stated the severity of 
the frost, which continued intense to the 8th February, when the 
snow began to dissolve ; and on the low lands, nearly disappeared. 
Yet even in such sitaationsy*the return of frost prevented the plough 
from being used, till about the 14th of March ; and on our high dis 
trict (the*Wolds), little or no work of that nature could’ be execht- 
ed, ‘till the end of the month. This consequently occasioned a ldte 
seed-time ; as but even few Beans were got into the ground before 
the commencement’ of April. Since that period, vegetation has 
been rapid, and the weather highly favourable for all agricultural 
work. Wheat and Clovers promise well ; the latter being now suf- 
ficiently grown for the reception of stock, where the larid is dry é- 
nough to bear the treading of it. The Fallows are generally back- 
ward in appearance, from the long continuance of the frost ; but as 
the land has been so well mellowed by it, and the manure generally 
led to the place wiiere required, a few dry weeks will, it may be ex- 
pected, bring them into a good state of husbandry. ; 

Thus a kind Providence has blessed us with a most favourable sea- 
son; and we have nothing to complain of, except the difficulty of 
disposing of our produce, and the yery low and inadequate prices ob- 
tained for it ;—an evil which, I trust, will be speedily remedied by 
the attention and wisdom of our Legislature. ‘The Lambing season 
has been favourable ; and the early growth of: grass: compensated in 
a great degree for the destruction the severity of the winter oeca- 
éioned in the Turnip crop. Sheep, though scarce, are rather on the 
decline in price. Cattle markets, for store stock, are very dull, at 
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aconsiderable reduction; Horses, plentiful and cheap; Pigs, like- 
wise, a losing concern, Present prices, for fat Cattle and Corn, are 
—Beef, 9s. 6d.; Mutton, 11ls.; Pork, 8s, 6d. per stone, sinking the 
offal; Wheat, 60s. ; Beans, 40s. ; Barley, 323,; Oats, 23s. per quar- 
ter, for prime samples.—27. April. 

Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Accorpinc to the presages of many experienced farmers, the crops 
of Wheat, in general, now appear to have suffered materially from 
the intense frosts of last winter, and the lateness of the sowing, in 
consequence of a wet October. On many strong soils, they are de- 
plorably thin and unhealthy; of course, on dry soils, in high tilth, 
there are some instances of a much better prospect of produce. 

The spring seed-time has been, till these few days, uncommonly 
fine, and, though rather late for Beans, yet they, and Barley and 
Oats, are coming up on all sides, in the most rapid manner; they 
seem checked a little by the present cold and rainy weather 5 and 
some lands remain unsown ; we may hope that a succession of warm 
er and drier weather may ensue, to realize our hopes of an abundant 


erop. 

Clover, and other seeds, are generally very promising—are grow- 
ing very fast—and, on rich dry soils, may very soon be fit to cut for 
soiling. The Reporter has seen mares and foals living in clover a 
fortnight since, where a deep full bite was then afforded them. 

The spring feed from common turnips, failed completely from the 
severity of the frost; even the hardy Swede, in some instances of Jarge 
size, yielded to the peculiarly inclement season ; so that it has been 
with some ‘difficulty that fattening stock has been provided for: The 
late fall in the prices.of grain has facilitated that object ; yet that 
has been completely lost to the’ feeder, by the present decline in the 
price of fat cattle. 

Little or nothing can be done at the turnip fallows ; these opera- 
tions must now be suspended for some time, in consequence of the 
continued -heavy rains of this last week. 

The dest Wheat is now selling at 9s.; Barley 5s.; Oats 3s. ; oa 
Beans 5s. 6d per bushel of Winchester. Yet, it does not appear that 
any unusual guantity of these articles are in the hands of either the 
grower or merchant. Potatoes are so low that immense quantities 
are thrown out for cattle and pigs. ‘They are worth aboat 33. per 
sack of five strikes. 

The scarcity of heavy long-wooled Sheep, from the rets of three 
successive scasons, is greater than ever kuown; yet Wool, which 
has been very high, is said now to be on the decline. 

Fat Cattle have been well sold till latterly. Lean Stock has been 
for sometime falling. Best Beof 8d.; Mutton 10d.; Veal 8d. per lib. ; 
Lamb 1s. 6d.; Butter 1s. 8d. avoirdupois.——-26, April. 
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POSTSCRIPT to FIRST BRANCH. 


~ $ixce the article on the Grubber was printed, we have learned, 
that this implement has been used with good effect on land which 
had been under turnip, and without any previous ploughing. If 
such land can be properly prepared for being sown by this eXpedi- 
tious process, the advantages of the Gribbet must be very great in: 
deed, in a season so late as the present. 

An implement for pulverizing and cleaning land, of a very simple 
and apparently effectual description, has been lately tried in this 
neighbourhood. A ‘similar one, we uriderstand, has been used fot 
several years by a gentleman in Dumfries-shire in raising his potatoes, 
It may be either* attached to the plough, and employed upon: thé 
furrow-slice as it is turned over by the mouldboard, or used sepa- 
rately. Of this wé expect to have a particular account for our Au. 
gust Number. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Sevenrat of the articles, of which we acknowledged the receipt in 
last Number, have been unavoidably postponed, to make room for 
others, which the circumstances of the moment haye rendered pe- 
euliarly interesting —Amongst those lately received, is a good De 
scription of a Sheep-Stell, with a Drawing ,—which shall appear imneyt 
Number. , 

‘Fhe attention of our Correspondents is particularly requested 
the important question of the Expenses of Cultivating Grain in their 
respective situations ; and we shall be glad to have their remarkson 
the General Estimate now submitted to their consideration, 


ERRATUM IN LAST NUMBER. 
Page 21, lite 13, for ‘ quantity,’ read ‘ quality.’ 


wee 


No. LIX. will be published on Monday, the 8th of Augutt. _ 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





